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( whe unusual, the out-ol-the-ordinary in brick eee whether it he delicate 


molded shapes, unique color ranges or new lextures...can always be obtained from Metro 
politan. Thus the possibilities for achieving distinctive effects are almost unlimited. @ For 
new ideas you will be interested in the first of a series of brochures entitled “Studies in 
Brick Work” published in a limited edition. Requests will be filled in the order received. 


The Metropolitan Paving Brick Co., Canton, Ohio... 41 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
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WILLIAM AIKEN STARRETT 


‘In whatsoever house ye enter, 
first say peace be to this house” 


,) TCHED by the hand of the Reverend William Aiken 
4 Starrett in beautiful but simple letters in the tran- 
som glass over the entrance to the old homestead, “this 
simple sentence was a worthy blessing to any house- 
hold’*-— so wrote Colonel Starrett in his book on 
“Skyscrapers.” 

And these words tell of the early influence that formed 
a character of unusual charm and strength, for William 
\iken Starrett, known to the world as a great builder, 
was to those who knew him intimately a steadfast friend 
of unfailing generosity, great courtesy, and deep con- 
sideration for the welfare of all those his life touched, 
even to the humblest mechanic. 

He was one of seven children, born and brought up on 
a little farm in Lawrence, Kansas, by parents who 
measured the value of a life. by the rule of character, 
rather than by what the world considers great ac- 
complishment. The five sons were all builders of great 
distinction, and as if to complete a family tradition, the 
daughters married builders. 

That Colonel Starrett should have been of the firm 
that erected the Empire State Building, the tallest 
building in the world, seems altogether fitting, as from 
their earliest days in the building industry the five 
brothers were all concerned with the skyscraper, assist- 
ing in its development from the time that Jenney 
erected the first steel skeleton building in Chicago. 

Perhaps Colonel Starrett faced his sternest test of 
character when this country entered the World War and 
he was appointed to take charge of the construction of 
cantonments to be completed within three months’ time 
and to accommodate a million troops. He knew that 
there were in the country only some half-dozen building 
concerns that could construct one of these great camps 
in any such time, but he was besieged by an army of 
lesser builders, backed often by the most powerful and 
insistent political influence. He knew, too, that delay 
might mean a complete crushing of the Allies. So with 
indomitable courage, and in the face of charges of 
favoritism and worse, the big companies were employed, 
and the cantonments, each a veritable city in itself, 
were built on time. 

And then his long days and nights of hard toil and 
incessant strife and marvelous accomplishment brought 
him perhaps the most bitter experience of his life. The 
War had scarcely ceased when he was accused of having 
squandered the nation’s funds by wasteful methods and 
personal favoritism. He was, of course, acquitted, and 
his extraordinary war service acclaimed, but only a great 
soul could have shown such a lack of resentment under 
this inexcusable and ungrateful attack. Such generosity 
was characteristic of him for he was always too big to 
arbor animosity or say anything unkind of any man. 
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COLONEL WILLIAM A. STARRETT 


In 1919, as Vice-President of the George A. Fuller 
Company, he went to Japan and introduced into that 
country the first steel frame, earthquake-resisting struc 
ture. Here again his kindly nature and his tact brought 
about cooperation between the Japanese, ignorant ot 
modern construction, and the American builders and 
engineers who had brought with them strange and wholly 
untraditional methods. 

Perhaps it was altogether fitting that a life of such 
remarkable usefulness should close with a great service 
to those in want and suffering. Shortly before his death, 
he was made a director of Harvey D. Gibson's New York 
mergency Committee. His division, through his tire 
less energy, exceeded by one hundred per cent its quota 

A little later he was called to Washington for personal 
conference with President Hoover, who asked him to 
take a leading part in the national organization for un 
employment relief. His last active days were spent in 
almost incessant travelling on this mission, and his last 
strength was given in the service of the unfortunate. 

In war time and peace he has left a rich heritage to 
his country by his accomplishments as a great organizer 
and builder, and by the impress of a great character 
Yet to his friends this life of remarkable strength and 
gentleness seemed to have said, wherever he went, what 
ever he did and whenever he entered in, ‘‘ Peace be to 
this House ”’ WILLIAM OrR LUDLOW 
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warp-resistant strength and other special advantages are 
now available for walls and ceilings—as well as for cabinet- 


work, subflooring, concrete forms and scores of other uses. 


This new wallboard is REAL LUMBER, laminated. It can- 
not crack, crumble, buckle or sag. It is 
large as 4 by 8 feet, sanded satin-smooth, ready to nail to 
studding or over old plaster. It takes any finish — natural- 
grain, plastic paint, or paper. 


Other thicknesses of Douglas Fir Plywood — 3/8”, 1/2” 
3 4’’— are particularly suitable for closets, partitions, 
built-ins and other household 
forms, a special Douglas Fir Plywood gives limestone- 
smoothness and can be reused as often as 7 to 10 times. 


Mail coupon for free sample and illustrated A.I.A. folder 
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For hundreds of 
building uses 
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Sixth Fleor, Skinner Bldg., Seattle, 
Gentlemen: Please send me vour new 


Doug!as Fir Plywood, and a free sample. 
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$1500.00 


Prize Contest 
for Architects! 


The purpose of this contest is 
to develop practical designs for 
dwelling interiors. Only two 
considerations will guide the 
judges in their selections: the 
attractiveness and good taste of 
the design itself, and the extent 
to which it adapts the natural 
advantages of Douglas Fir Ply- 


Ww ood. 


Prizes! 


CLASS I Design for attic bedroom 
maximum floor space, 140 sq. ft." 
First prize, $150; second, $100; third, 
$50; fourth, $25: fifth, $25; sixth, $25 

CLASS II Design for basement rec- 
reation room maximum floor space, 
280 sq. ft.” First prize, $150; second, 
$100; third, $50; fourth, $25; fifth, 
$25; sixth, $25. 

CLASS Ill Design for combination 
kitchen and breakfast nook: maximum 
floor space, 140 sq. ft.* First prize, 
$150; second, $100; third, $50; fourth, 


$25; fifth, $25; sixth, $25. 


CLASS IV Design for interior of one- 
room camp cottage to include sleep- 
ing, cooking and living accommoda 
tions for four persons: maximum floor 
space, 360 sq. ft.” First prize, $150; 

second, $100; third, $50; fourth, $25; 


fifth, $25; sixth, $25 


* 
Economy in area, consistent with 
practical demands, will be consid- 


ered a desirable quality. 


For rules and complete details see 
irchitectural Record, Architectural 
Forum, American Architect or Pencil 
Points, March 1932 issues. Or write to 


Mr. Charles H. Alden, F.A.1.A., Profes- 


sional Adviser, Douglas Fir Plywood 
Manufacturers, Dept. 432-H, Skinner 
Building, Seattle, Washingten. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


' Eee men emenneaiin : 


DOUGLAS FIR PLYWOOD MANUFACTURERS, Dept. 532-J 


Washington. 
4.1.A. folder of working facts about 


City on state... 

’ 
Firm Name - ‘ - = a — ™ . ' 
For purposes of record, please indicate if you are an Architect . Drafts- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
] 4ddress 
| 
| 
| 
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man . or Architectural Student 
I am thinking of entering vour contest 
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The Joslyn Memorial at Omaha, Neb., for which John McDonald and Alan McDonald were the architects 


fees DS of general business point to a reduced 
activity in the construction of large commer- 
cial structures. They indicate as well a concen- 
tration of work in the fields of large scale housing 
and public work. Though often privately owned 
and administered, libraries and museums are more 
and more taking on the aspect of public institu- 
tions. Public educational control is assuming in an 
increasing degree authority for their initiation, 
production and maintenance. Highly specialized 
in purpose, in planning and in equipment, the 
structures demand recognition as an important 
field of architectural opportunity. 


T IS evident that the possibilities of libraries 

and museums in the life of the community 
to borrow a phrase from Herbert Hoover — have 
not been fully explored. Toward this end we have 
planned the June issue as a Reference Number on 
these important types of buildings. A full explana- 
tion of an ARCHITECTURAL FORUM REFERENCE 
NUMBER is hardly necessary now. These quarterly 
reference issues are universally recognized as vital 
services to the architect’s organization. Ade- 
quately do they fulfill the need for clear and con- 
cisely phrased facts on the three branches of the 


TRE. 


ARCHITECTURAL 


architect's activity design, engineering and 


business. 


EK BELIEVE that the June issue will be as 

fine as any reference issue which we 
ever published. In it will be included 
technical the important points of 
planning, construction and equipment, 
by such authorities as HENRY \\ 
S. STEIN, Epwarp L. TiLtton, Let 
ERLING PEDERSEN, but will illustrate 
graphically the place of increasing importance in 
contemporary life which the library and _ the 
museum may fill. There are many useful illustra 
tions 


have 
not only 
articles on 
written 
KENT, CLARENCI 
SIMONSON, 


also it 


from photographs, plans, charts, construc 
tion details. Complementing them will be the 
FoRUM’s usual compilation of details, checklists, 
and aids to production in architectural offices 


INALLY . Throughout 


typographical refinements 


the magazine are 
The columns 
are slightly larger, the caption type has been im 
proved, the layout simplified. It’s not spectacular 
But it is an added evidence of the ForuUM’s policy 
to serve 


text 


clearly, concisely, progressively the 
needs of the architectural profession. 
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ORMICAe 
PANELED KITCHEN CABINET € 
WA L L$ The panels on the cabinet in this display room and on parts 


of the kitchen walls are Formica. Formica is also very widely used for kitchen 
cabinet tops. 





It brings a new note of color and beauty into the kitchen and retains its smooth 
surface and perfect color during long service. 


W here a dishwasher is to be installed this top is of especial value because it is 
flexible and non-metallic, it damps the noise of operation. 


Builders and real estate men find that Formica in the kitchen makes houses 
easier to sell or rent. 


THE FORMICA INSULATION COMPANY 
4620 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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‘for BUILDING PURPOSES 
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HUNDREDS of colorful terrazzo 
floors, no two alike, attest the growing 
favor of Atlas White portland cement 
for fine terrazzo work. Floors in lob- 
bies, corridors and offices in scores of 
buildings illustrate the possibilities 
available in both color and design 
with Atlas White terrazzo. 


In all fine color work, it is desirable 
to start with a pure white base. Atlas 


\- 








White furnishes such a base for ter- 
razzo. Its use results in the bright, 
clear colors that characterize terrazzo 
at its best. 

Further information on terrazzo 
made with Atlas White portland ce- 
ment will be furnished by terrazzo 
contractors or by 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT CoO. 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 


Subsidiary of United ‘(ta States Steel Corporation 
vey) 


ATLAS WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
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THE STORY OF ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
VII. A QUESTION ANSWERED 


MERLE CROWELL 


DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


HE public has recently been enlightened on 

the subject of Rockefeller Center through an 
article appearing in Harper’s Magazine with the 
provocative title of ‘‘ Radio City — Cultural Cen- 
ter?’’ By far the most important element in the 
title is the question mark, although it would seem 
that the author, Frederick Lewis Allen, had no 
questions in his mind about the cultural values of 
the project. After several very entertaining pages, 
he advanced the contention that mass entertain- 
ment rather than culture was the keynote we had 
sounded. 

So far as any of us can remember, Rockefeller 
Center was never referred to as a cultural unit by 
anyone immediately concerned with its actual 
development. One or two newspapers may have 
interpreted the aim of Mr. Rockefeller in that 
light, but they had no authority to do so beyond 
their own imaginations. 

Since the question of its cultural value has been 
raised, however, it might be interesting to review 
those aspects of the project which might have con- 
tributed to the impression evidently held by Mr. 
Allen before he learned the facts and exposed us 
publicly. We must, at the outset, express the belief 
that culture is not a commodity to be bought or 
sold. Nor can culture be massed together for the 
inspection of those in search of it. Not even our 
universities, which probably have as clear a title to 
the distinction as any other organization, could 
profess to be ‘‘cultural centers.”’ 

Although it would hardly seem necessary after 
such a declaration, I repeat, for the record and for 
those who may have read Mr. Allen's article, that 


none of us is bold enough to believe that we are 
producing a cultural center in those three midtown 
Manhattan blocks. We do believe, however, that 
those who visit Rockefeller Center will be exposed 
to beauty and education in many forms music, 
drama, architecture, painting, and sculpture. It is 
hoped that not only the intellectuals will tind there 
some of “the finer things of life,’ but that the 
man-in-the-street will be able to join his more 
enlightened fellows in appreciation of what is 
offered in Rockefeller Center. 

It has been said, by many in disappointment, 
that Rockefeller Center is a commercial venture, 
and not an altruistic development supported en 
tirely by Mr. Rockefeller. But the time is actually 
here, or is at least approaching, when the wealthy 
few need not support the arts with a sort of pa 
ternal condescension. For one thing depressions 
may occur again; and with them, withdrawn sup 
port from our endowed institutions.. Further, and 
of course more important, art that does not pay 
for itself tends to lose its value as a public educa- 
tional factor. How comparatively few visit the 
museums of art that dot the country. 

To be really worth while, appreciation of the 
finer things must not be set apart from living. The 
existing movement to bring about ‘‘art in indus 
try”’ is one of the most encouraging facts in our 
national life. The increased demand for good 
design in household utensils, food packages, and 
tin cans is an indication that the public will re 
spond to beauty in the routine of daily living, 
whereas it is indifferent to the masterpieces lodged 
in our marble halls. 
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Palmer Shannon 


Rendered plan, showing the latest plan and landscaping developments. The two buildings in the center fore- 
i 

ground, and the one in the right foreground are to be occupied by foreign interests. The building in the left cen- 
ter has been reserved for an opera. The use of the roofs for revenue as well as for beauty is a noteworthy feature 
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Cellini’s metals were not designed to rest under 
glass cases, nor were Michelangelo's murals created 
to cover museum walls, to be seen free on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays, and for a lira on 
the other days of the week. The nation’s artistic 
sense is in an unhealthy condition when it must 
depend on exhibitions for stimulation. If this is a 
cultural nation, expression must be present in the 
character of our architecture, in the design of our 
furniture, and the shape of the knives and forks 
we use at the table. 

Rockefeller Center represents a sincere attempt 
to incorporate art into business, into entertain- 
ment, and into all the activities which may be 
housed there. Regardless of the character of our 
tenants — an opera company, a broadcasting or- 
ganization, a foreign consulate, an insurance 
company, a department store, or a sales office for 
a manufacturing company — we are striving to 
create an environment that will be stimulating toall. 





Plan Development. In the January issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ForwM, the general plan and 
design were discussed in as much detail as had 
been decided upon at that time. Since then, there 
have been additions to and modifications of the 
plan. The general scheme of decoration, further- 
more, is becoming more definitely outlined. 











Arcade between two foreign units leading from Fifth Avenue to a 45-story office building in the rear. The 
rich treatment suggests the arcades of Milan. The space is to be used for reception of distinguished visitors 


With the announcement early this year that a 
British syndicate had leased a six-story building on 
the southwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 50th 
Street, other foreign countries expressed interest in 
obtaining similarly prominent space in the project. 
A group of French officials and business men last 
month leased a similar six-story building, to occupy 
the northwest corner of Fifth Avenue and 49th 
Street. These two buildings, identical in exterior 
treatment except for appropriate national insignia, 
form a gateway to the rest of the development 
Between them a promenade 60 ft. wide slopes 
down to a sunken plaza, identified as The Forum, 
about which the other nine buildings will be 
grouped. 

The ground floor in each building will be devoted 
to shops and salons, and in the first basement 
additional shops will probably be grouped about 
a central loggia, from which passageways will lead 
to the main 70-story building, as well as to the 
theaters and other office buildings. One or more 
floors in the British building will be occupied by 
a prominent British bank, and an upper floor will 
be used as headquarters for several British clubs 

Several floors of the French building, which is to 
be known as La Maison Frangaise, will be devoted 
to displays of the widely diversified commercial 
arts and industries of the country. It is prob 
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able, also, that some government offices may be 
located in the building. 

\With these two buildings lending an interna- 
tional character to the project, it seemed logical 
that other countries should be invited to join 
them. Consequently, the building located on Fifth 
Avenue from 50th to 51st Street, originally dis- 
cussed as a possibility for a department store, will 
probably be devoted to other foreign govern- 
ments. The proposed scheme for the use of this site 
includes a building of three units: two low wings, 
similar to the English and French buildings, and a 
$5-story office building at the rear. Between the 
two wings, which have Fifth Avenue frontage, an 
arcade will lead back to the office building. Be- 
sides offering interesting possibilities from the 
design standpoint, the arcade gives the tall office 


Atthe left, view from Fifth Avenue 
of the block between 50th and §lst 
Streets, with the international 
buildings in the foreground and the 
R-K-O office building in the rear. 
Right, a view looking down Fifth 
Avenue, showing the complete 
foreign group 


building a Fifth Avenue entrance, valuable, of 
course, to possible tenants. 

The arcade is likely to become one of the most 
important elements in the entire project, and is 
certainly one of the most unique. Perhaps the sug- 
gestion came from the famous arcades in Milan. 
At any rate, the rich mosaic floors and the mural- 
covered walls will be an extreme departure from 
the usual treatment of such spaces. Shops will 
probably line the walls, and the arcade itself used 
for the reception of distinguished visitors, interna- 
tional celebrations, and similar events. It is hoped 
that each of the wings will be occupied by a single 
foreign country, and that the major part of the 
large office building will be occupied by other 
foreign interests. 

In the present plans, the first floor of the large 
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ottice building which rises above the two low w ings 
will be devoted to an international club. A land 
scaped terrace, with trees, shrubs, and other 
foliage occurs at this level; and in addition, the 
landscaped roofs of the wings will contribute to 
form a beautiful garden. 


Decorative Theme. An even more interesting 
development was the establishment of a definite 
theme for all the decorative elements contained in 
all the buildings. Presented with an opportunity 
unequaled in modern times for an outstanding 
contribution to the arts allied with architecture, 
we believe that the plans now under way will real- 
ize that opportunity to the fullest. Rather than 
select arbitrary subjects for the different buildings 
in the Center, it was decided to incorporate all the 
decorative elements into one impressive theme, a 
theme that would be both inspiring and significant. 
After weeks of discussion, we concluded that the 
most logical would be the best that the decora- 
tive scheme of Rockefeller Center should reflect 
the contributing elements in the evolution of the 
civilization which made such a project possible. 
Since many of the details still remain in a forma- 
tive stage, it is impossible to describe fully just 
what that will include. 

One of the first steps in the working out of the 
program was the appointment of an advisory com- 
mittee to consult with the architects and artists on 
matters of decoration. The committee consists of: 
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Prof. Edward Waldo Forbes, Director of the } 
Art Museum, Harvard University 

Prof. Everett V. Meeks, Dean of the Vale Un 
versity School of Fine Arts 

Dr. Fiske Kimball, Director of the Phtladelp/ 
Museum of Art 

Prof. Paul ]. Sachs, / rustee of 
Arts, Boston 

Herbert E. Winlock, Director of the \letropolitar 


VWuseum of Art 


It is intended that the meaning and atmosphere 
of the theme shall so pervade the entire ornamen 
tation and decoration as to result in a unified ettect 
and the telling of a connected and understandable 
story. The members of the advisory committee 
will have an active voice in the determination of 
murals, sculpture, landscape gardening, and deco 
rative floors, ceilings and pavements 

There has been considerable controversy ovet 
the selection of American artists to do all the deco 
rative work. An unfounded rumor that Diego 
Rivera and José Maria Sert had signed contracts 
to do the murals caused several protests against 
giving work to any foreign artists when there are 
so many outstanding American artists available. 
With the general opinion of the ability of American 
artists, the authorities of Rockefeller Center are 
wholly in accord. There is, however, an interna 
tional character to the project that must be con 
sidered. If, as it appears now, four of the eleven 


buildings are to be devoted to foreign interests, 1 
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seems logical that some of the work should be done 
by foreign artists. The most important work, 
however, will be done by American artists. 

At the present time, only two contracts have 
been signed, and each of these is with an American 
artist. Ezra Winter has been retained to execute a 
huge mural for the foyer of the International Music 
Hall. This, as reported in the April issue of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL ForwuM, will be a canvas 60 by 30 
ft. and will be based upon the Indian legend that 
the Fountain of Youth was in an Oregon crater. 

For the same building, as well as for the sound 
motion picture theater, Hildreth Meiere has been 
commissioned to do four decorative plaques for the 
exterior of the buildings. Three circular plaques, 18 
ft. in diameter, depicting the spirit of song, dance, 
and the drama, will be placed in the Music Hall, 
and a rectangular plaque, 18 by 35 ft., will be set in 
the wall of the motion picture theater. They will be 
executed by Oscar Bach in metal and enamel. 

More than forty murals, at least fifty groups of 
sculpture, and an infinitely varied display of other 
forms of decoration will eventually contribute to 
the decorative theme. With many of the ablest 
artists of this and other nations participating, it is 
unlikely that so large a collection of murals or so 
imposing an assemblage of contemporary sculp- 
ture will be found anywhere else in the world. 
Since the logical entrance to the development is 
through the sloping promenade between the 
French and British buildings, the story of the suc- 
cessive frontiers which civilization has crossed will 
begin in the mosaics of the promenade walk leading 
to The Forum. Sculptured figures will flank the 
broad stairway leading directly to the sunken 
plaza. A large sculptural fountain against the west 
wall of The Forum will continue the theme presen- 


tation, aided by other sculptured figures and 
mosaics in the floor of the plaza. 

The main entrance to the central 67-story office 
building will be enriched by still another sculp- 
tured group. Access to this building from Sixth 
Avenue will also be provided, leading into the Con- 
course, which is to be an entertainment hall. Here 
the main decorative elements will consist of rich 
murals and frescoes. The underground thorough- 
fares leading from the Concourse to the lobbies of 
the two theaters, the site for the opera house, and 
to the other buildings will be enlivened by mural 
panels and frescoes. 

The decorations for the central office tower and 
for the two 45-story office buildings will be rather 
unique in the use of murals. The decorative theme 
will be continued in murals extending to the ceiling 
from a height six feet off the floor, completely sur- 
rounding the central elevator enclosures as well as 
the rest of the wall surface. Floor mosaics will 
supplement the decoration in the office building 
lobbies. 


Garden Landscaping. It is not simply the in- 
tention of the Rockefeller Center authorities to 
devote the roofs of the various buildings to land- 
scaping as a decorative element solely. Each of the 
roofs will probably be used for some sort of service 
as well as to provide a vista for tenants. A res- 
taurant, an outdoor music hall and a botanical 
garden are possible occupants of the garden roofs. 
It is our hope that we will be able to demonstrate 
that such treatment of roofs is not only a better 
substitute for tin and gravel, but that the land- 
scaping has financial advantages. If they are able 
to support themselves, the way will be opened for 
similar development of other city roofs. 
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RIVER HOUSE 
A COOPERATIVE APARTMENT 


BOTTOMLEY, WAGNER & WHITE 


ARCHITECTS 


ARAPHRASING the words of the late Frank 

Munsey, River House is a “‘merger’’ of the city 
apartment and the town house, incorporating the 
best features of each. Situated on the East River 
Front, between 52nd and 53rd Streets, in the heart 
of New York’s newest and possibly most exclusive 
residential district, the developers sought to make 
it ‘‘the most distinguished modern residence in 
New York.” Entirely cooperative, the building 
contains spacious simplex, duplex, and_ triplex 
apartments. 


Conditions. A difference of approximately 30 ft. 
exists between the levels of 52nd Street and 53rd 
Street. At the outset, it seemed that the building 
would have to be developed either as separate 
units facing on either street, or as a single building 
incurring the loss of three stories in height. 
Happily, the recently passed Multiple Dwellings 
Law rescinded the more drastic requirements of the 
old Tenement House Act, and permitted the 
building height to be determined from an average 
theoretical measuring point. To maintain a level 
facade on the river front and on the low streets, 
however, it was necessary to install three floors 
below the grade of the high street. After it had 
been decided to provide a drive at street level for 
vehicles, because of the congested traffic condi- 
tions prevailing on all dead-end streets, courts and 
yards could not conveniently have been carried 
down to provide light and air for this space. The 
solution was finally found in the utilization of the 
three stories below the street level but facing the 
river, as a private club with indoor tennis and 
squash racquet courts being housed on the below 
grade side to good advantage. 

The limiting lines of the streets were definite. 
The high water lines, found to be irregular from 
various city maps, determined the river front 
facade. The legal restrictions for corner buildings 
fixed a definite line in the rear, limiting any por- 
tion beyond this point to the restrictions for 
a narrower street. 


General Plan. Since river view and orientation 
were of paramount importance, the units had to be 
so planned to utilize these advantages to the fullest 
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extent. Privacy was also emphasized, the courts 
being made far in excess of the required minimum 
width. The center garden court, for instance, is 8 ft. 
wider than the average city street. 

The basic plans of the eighth and tenth, and the 
ninth and eleventh floors are the keys to the entire 
project. Portions of the layout of these floors recur 
from the third to the thirteenth floors. Variations 
occur in the northeast wing from the second to the 
seventh floors; this portion was planned for ‘‘inter- 
locking duplex’ apartments. By this unusual 
arrangement, multiple exposure for the apartments 
is provided by locating the entertaining portions on 
one side of the wing and the sleeping quarters on 
the opposite exposure on the floor above. In addi 
tion, varying story heights provide extremely high 
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The roof garden and pool looking toward the main lobby 
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One of the advantages of the zoning law is the number of terraces which it demands 
This is a view of mid-town New York from the high setback of River House 


ceilings for the living quarters and lower ceilings 
for the bedrooms. Above the seventh floor this 
wing reverts to large simplex apartments. 

In the northwest wing, typical apartments do 
not start until the fifth floor, the third and fourth 
tiers having been given over to maids’ rooms. The 
height gained by the substitution has been devoted 
to a special triplex maisonette, permitting 14 ft. 
clear story height in the major rooms. 

The staggered floor scheme, that is high ceiling 
living quarters and low ceiling bedrooms, has been 
carried out in the central portion of the building, 
where duplex apartments again occur. This varia- 
tion continues through the tower from the second 
floor, although a complete change of plan occurs 
at the sixteenth floor where the tower emerges 
from the mass of the structure. From the twelfth 
to the fifteenth floor the layout varies, due to the 
setback requirements. The duplex apartments in 
the tower, enjoying four exposures, continue to the 
twenty-third floor, above which a triplex apart- 
ment extends from the twenty-fourth to the 
twenty-sixth, with private terraces at various 
levels. 


Entrance, Service and Delivery. Since the sale 
of apartments might have been seriously impaired 
by a poor or inaccessible approach, the rear yard 
was made to serve as a private driveway, with an 
entrance from 52nd Street and an exit ramp lead- 
ing up to 53rd Street. The main entrance to the 


building, therefore, is at the rear. The general 
service level faces on the lower street, and is prac- 
tically at grade level, thereby permitting rapid 
delivery of merchandise without excessive handling. 
Portions of the three cellars not used as club quar- 
ters are devoted to maids’ rooms on the lower 
street frontage, individual laundries, storerooms, 
and mechanical equipment. 


Mechanical and Structural Features. The size of 
the project required that the building be split into 
two parts for the supply of electrical current, with 
a secondary transformer on the fifteenth floor. 
Standpipe and fire regulations demanded that the 
water supply be divided into two units, and the size 
of the building required three sources of hot water 
supply and two separate heating systems. The fan 
system is capable of supplying and exhausting air 
from 1,500,000 cu. ft. of space that is not supplied 
with natural ventilation. In addition, ventilation 
is supplied to bathrooms, toilets, kitchens, and 
other interior spaces from other motor and fan 
rooms. 

The structural design was a combination of the 
complicated apartment house type with heavy 
transfer trusses and girders usually found in 
hotels and office buildings. The trusses range in 
length from 25 to 60 ft., and from 10 to 23 ft. in 
height. Varying floor levels, unsymmetrical layout, 
and legal restrictions all combined to make the 
problem an extremely difficult one to handle. 
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A COOPERATIVE APARTMENT BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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HE main entrance to River House is from the court on the west side of the building on what is actually 

the third floor of the structure. It is on the level of 52nd Street at the south of the building and is 
reached by a ramp from 53rd Street at the north. Most of the space beneath the entrance floor is devoted 
to the quarters of the River Club, the water entrance to which is over 30 ft. below the main entrance floor 
of the building. The illustration at the top of this page is of the garden terrace on the east side of the build- 
ing. The garden covers the roof of a portion of the River Club and is an interesting example of the possi- 
bilities for landscape treatments of otherwise unattractive roof areas. The trees, turf and shrubbery have 
been set in earth 3 ft. deep, and with the paved walks and fountain give the illusion of a natural garden 
area. The illustration on the opposite page is of the fountain on the terrace below, which serves as a 
promenade for the River Club. River House is faced to a height of three stories with a variegated buff lime- 
stone. Above this point the walls are a gray tan brick. The cornices and trim are of limestone and the bays, 
shown in the illustration on page 433, are sheathed with lead covered copper. The window frames and 
sash are painted a light tan to blend with the brick work and the entrance doors are a dark blue 
green. The iron work is a combination of cast and wrought work covered with aluminum paint 


RIVER HOUSE, A COOPERATIVE APARTMENT 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BOTTOMLEY, WAGNER & WHITE, ARCHITECTS 
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HE main reception lobby of River House looks out on the garden terrace illustrated on 

page 434. The lobby space of the building is actually divided into several parts due to the 
location of the elevators which serve the various apartment suites. The illustration above is of 
the large reception space, the openings at the left being the entrance to the garden court. The 
doors at the right lead to the entrance foyer and the elevators of the ‘‘C’’ and ‘‘D"’ apartments. 
Each of these spaces is finished in various tones of chocolate brown. In general the color of the 
walls is dark, the cornice somewhat lighter and the tones of the ceiling graduate to a light 
cream in the center panel. The pilasters are of a variegated chocolate-colored marble and the 
panels over the doors at the right are of Belgian black. The large wall panels are decorated and 
antiqued mirrors, the predominating colors being silver, Indian red and black. The floor is of 
black and brown terrazzo with a Belgian black base. The general effect of the hangings and 
furniture is brilliant, the hangings being of a deep old rose and the upholstery tan, red and black 


RIVER HOUSE, A COOPERATIVE APARTMENT 
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HE house is an interesting example of traditional ele 

ments of design in the development of a plan to provide 
for every contingency of modern life. The plans developed 
naturally from the orientation of the wooded site and the 
requirements of the owner. The materials employed were 
chosen for their consistency with the purpose and location of 
the building. The exterior walls are of a random shape local 
stone varying in tone from brown to gray. The trim of the 
doorways and the cornice are of cut limestone, the dormers, 
the wall covering and the upper part of the chimneys being 
of a light red brick. The roof is covered with a dark red 
shingle tile. The small picture at the right is of the entrance 
gate leading to the forecourt; that above is a view of the 

playroom wing 
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HE library is paneled en- 

tirely in French walnut with 
a light colored, waxed-finish 
surface. The illustration above is 
of the west end of the room. The 
wall of the east end and the one 
opposite the windows are lined 
entirely with bookshelves. The 
illustration at the left is of the 
flower room. The walls of this 
room are of plaster, painted in 
turquoise-green of a slightly 
lighter shade than the tile wain- 
scot below. Theceiling is silvered. 
The fountain at the right and the 
tile panel above it is finished in 
dark turquoise-green and silver 
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HIS building illustrates a well considered type of H-plan, in which the elevators, stairs, stacks and 
other utilities are arranged in the connecting link to permit a highly efficient development of the 4 
wings. The need for long communicating corridors is obviated, and the location of the working spaces 
insure a maximum of air and light. The structure, which is nine stories in height, covers an area 170 x 265 ft. 





The net working area represents 81 per cent of the total, indicating a high degree of plan efficiency. Built of D 
a steel framed, fire-resisting construction, the courthouse is faced on the exterior with limestone set above ‘ 
a gray granite base. The entrance doors, frames, etc., are of bronze. Most of the windows are steel, double- i 
hung sash, except the large ones, which are of the steel casement type. Spandrels are of cast iron. The 3 
entrance lobby, shown on the opposite page, has a gray Tennessee marble floor and Botticino marble walls ; 


set above a Belgian black base 
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Hedrsch- Blessing Photos 


HE illustration above shows the floor of the County 

Commissioners’ Reception Room. The map is executed 

in terrazzo of various colors, and the highways are outlined 

with small pieces of mosaic tile. The first floor elevator 

lobby at the right is similar in color and finish to the main 
entrance lobby, shown on page 449 
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HE illustrations on this 

page are of two typical 
court rooms. On the opposite 
page is a detail of a witness 
stand. All the court rooms are 
finished similarly: the floors are 
rubber tile, the walls paneled 
in wood to their full height 
Notice the even distribution of 
light, which is controlled by 
Venetian blinds at all the 


windows 
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HE library, shown in the illustration at 

the top of the page, is comparable in com- 

fortable appointments to a club lounge room. 

At the left is one of the conference rooms, 

finished to harmonize with the treatment of 
the court rooms 
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a THE EDITOR’S FORUM 


HOUSING AND INTEGRATION 


Fates IWLEDGEDLY, the greatest building 
need now is decent housing for the average 
American. The greatest need to bring this about is 
the efficiency of an integrated building industry. 
Housing and integration are related as directly and 
as logically as the objective and the means of 
reaching it. An integration of building interests 
into a housing-producing organization will give the 
necessary impetus to begin actual work. If the 
general integration of the industry is necessary for 
the really efficient production of buildings, a start 
can best be made by organizing to attack this one 
specific problem — housing. Having succeeded in 
thus organizing for one purpose in an emergency, 
the feasibility of efficiently organizing for any or 
all purposes can be demonstrated. This can begin 
in varying degrees and can be inaugurated locally. 
Without waiting for a national super-organization 
to be operative and all the procedure outlined in 
rules, the most potent building group in any one 
locality can be brought together by the one strong 
motive — self-preservation. Enlightened self-inter- 
est, realizing that this effort now is better than 
stagnation, will bring cooperation on a rational 
basis. 

Local integration is possible through the forma- 
tion of a housing body consisting of the leading 
local building interests, from architect to artisan. 
In some localities the nucleus of the group exists in 
the Building Congress, the Builders’ Exchange or 
the Chamber of Commerce. Is it not possible to 
pool interests to the extent of all contributing their 
knowledge and their time on a pro rata basis? 
What the local real estate promoter cannot accom- 
plish, the architect, the contractor, the engineer, 
the land owner, the realtor, the banker, the manu- 
facturer may be able to bring about through the 
formation of a housing organization in which each 
has a proportionate financial as well as civic inter- 
est, a limited profit organization which will find 
national manufacturers ready to cooperate. 

The first action might well be inaugurated by 
the local architectural organization combining 
with the builders, the bankers and realtors —a 
small group to be called together to consider the 
existing housing conditions and the possibility of 





creating a large-scale development to meet the 
ascertained needs. There is ample information 
available regarding the factors 
and physical 


social, economic 
that must be studied, and enough 
of a technique of investigation has been developed 
and made public to warrant such a procedure in 
every locality. If such movements were inaugu 
rated in hundreds of localities and such coopera 
tion begun, there is every reason to believe that 
national organization for cooperation would be a 
natural outgrowth. With several national organiza 
tions and associations now working toward an 
integrated industry, the immediate need seems to 
be for local groups working toward the same end on 
definite projects, and such projects are most logi 
cally housing. 


RESEARCH AND RELIEF 
UNDS that have been collected in each city for 
the relief of unemployed architectural drafts 
men should not be distributed as a dole. That 


would be demoralizing. But it has seemed ditheult 
to find fitting work for these trained and experi 


enced men. Obviously any work they undertake 


for which they receive relief funds must be for the 
common good and available to all, not for a pat 
ticular architectural firm or a commercial enter 
prise. Research work in the field of architecture, 
analyzing the functions of buildings and methods 
and materials in relation to those functions, offers 
the opportunity of engaging these men in a con- 
structive way. Coordinated direction and super 
vision, with a definite program, are necessary from 
the start. A headquarters can usually be obtained 
rent free and drafting tables or working spaces 
borrowed in various offices. A committee should be 
established by the local group of architects to pre- 
pare the research program, and “job captains” 
appointed with squads to work on each division of 
the program. The start made thus locally may 
well be the means of bringing into being an or- 
ganized national body for the correlation and 
dissemination of research information which must 
be a factor in an effectively integrated industry. 
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RECONDITIONING THE PRIVATE HOME 


RESIDENCE OF LIVINGSTON SHORT 


OYSTER BAY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


J. C. GURNEY, ARCHITECT 


RCHITECTS who once shied away from 
residence remodeling work are finding in this 
field of activity an opportunity greater than they 
had anticipated, from the standpoint of income 
as well as from the standpoint of architectural 
interest. The type of problem encountered in 
modernizing old buildings is usually an intricate 
one, containing many special conditions, puzzling 
structural and design difficulties, and calling for a 
kind of skill not often exercised in new construc- 
tion. It is the opinion of many architects who 
have specialized in remodeling work that there 
is fully as much professional satisfaction in the 
final result of a modernizing job, well done, as 
there is completing a new building. 

One factor which should encourage remodeling 
work at the present time is the readiness with 
which lending institutions will supply money for 
this type of work as opposed to the comparative 
reluctance displayed in financing new construction. 
The amounts required are usually smaller, of 
course, and the lending companies place a signifi- 
cant value upon the fact the home owner considers 
his property of sufficient permanent worth to 
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spend the money for its complete reconditioning. 

Those who doubt the importance of the residence 
modernizing market will be interested, and 
probably astounded, to know that the home 
construction division of Sears, Roebuck, Inc., is 
reported to have completed $12,000,000 worth of 
work in this field alone. Although this figure in- 
cludes equipment replacements that are not 
strictly remodeling work, the volume of business 
is sufficiently large to indicate the extent of the 
field. Much of their work has been done in collabo- 
ration with architects who were attracted by 
their offer to finance remodeling work up to 75 per 
cent of the cost. 

The residence illustrated here is typical of the 
projects now awaiting architectural attention, 
aided by convenient financing. Built in the early 
part of the eighteenth century, it had been 
remodeled once before its recent modernization. 
The owner, aware that it was structurally sound, 
and reluctant to spend the money necessary for 
a new house, decided to recondition. Investiga- 
tion revealed, however, that to obtain the result 
he desired, the ground would have to be re-land- 
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Re bard Aversl] Smith Photos 
On the opposite page are ‘‘ before’’ and “‘after’’ views which illustrate clearly the extent of the exterior 
alterations. Above is a view from the rear, and below the porch which overlooks Oyster Bay. The orig 
inal house was stripped to its frame, the foundations reinforced, and the ground graded to eliminate 
the elevated porch. Two garages at the entrance to the estate were also reconditioned completely 


scaped. When an estimate was submitted to him, 
it was three times the amount he had decided to 
spend; but since a five-year financing plan was 
offered, he accepted. 

The total cost, which included rebuilding two 
small garages, constructing a sea wall, grading and 
landscaping, as well as rebuilding the house was 
$32,409.76. The itemized costs follow: 





Permits, etc....... eee: ee $44.00 
Demolition. ... . BIS eee. 988 .88 
Spraying trees...... 55.00 
Excavating....... 1,155.52 
ee ae 1,547 .00 
ee 3,122.52 
| CR eee .. 10,708.14 
I A da. kg Calis 3,814.04 
Heating (including oil burner). . 2,333.31 
Electrical work (including fix- 

ES wb Ghd be ers 4 2,969 . 22 
Sheet metal........ on 513.88 
Lathing and plastering. . 1,316.62 
(se ae 502.00 
Painting and decorating . 1 315.63 
Grading and landscaping. . . 2,024.00 

, i Bes : . $32,409.76 
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Although this operation was more extensive 
than the usual modernization job, the reason was 
that the owner demanded additional space and 
complete rehabilitation. A new porch, a new roof, 
heating, plumbing and electrical equipment might 
have been installed by a contractor, and the house 
would have been ‘‘modernized”’ in that it would 
have had ‘‘all modern conveniences.’’ The owner 
however, appreciated the value of complete 
re-designing and re-landscaping. This example 
offers substantiation to the claim that other 
residences now being remodeled by incompetent 
workmen might better be reconditioned with 
architectural guidance to insure satisfactory 
results. 

Architects in small towns and suburban com- 
munities are in a fortunate position to capitalize 
the opportunity which lies in modernization work. 
An architect in Northern New Jersey whose 





successful practice in residence work had been 
curtailed during the present period of forced 
respite decided to investigate its possibilities. 
With each of the contractors and supply dealers 
in town he made arrangements to obtain the names 
of those home owners who were having repair 
work done. In return for the leads, he recommended 
the contractor or material man for whatever 
additional work he was able to convince the owner 
should be undertaken. Results were profitable to all. 

One of the most serious difficulties encountered 
in work of this type is the inability of contractors 
to estimate properly the cost of the work involved. 
As an insurance against failure in this respect, it 
is advisable to insist upon a quantity survey 
rather than to depend upon the experienced 


guesswork of even an able man. It is good practice 


to provide quantity survey forms. upon which esti- 
mates are to be made. 
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THE PLANS BEFORE ALTERATION 
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THE HAVERFORD SCHOOL 


W. POPE BARNEY, Arcuirecr, ROY W. BANWELL, Associati 


BY 


PLAN 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


_ complete reorganization of the Haverford 
School buildings at Haverford, Pa., affords an 
instructive instance of what can be accomplished 
by the adoption of a thoroughly considered scheme 
of new building and ground planning to replace a 
previous arrangement of long standing that was 
marked chiefly by its utterly casual, fortuitous 
character. Although the final realization of the new 
scheme involves the eventual abandonment and 
demolition of all the present school buildings, 
substantial and individually adequate as they are, 
and their replacement by wholly new structures, 
this sweeping alteration will not only effect an 
actual economy of ultimate expenditure but will 
also render the whole plant far more efficient. A 
beginning has already been made. One new unit of 
the future group has been finished and another is 
just being started. 

When it became necessary several years ago to 
have a new athletics building, one of the most 
urgent problems confronting the school authorities 


was to get more playing fields. There were only 
two, and three more were necessary. Nearly all the 
land adjacent to the school property or, in fact 
anyw here near it has long been devoted to residen 
tial purposes and is occupied by handsome estates 
which the owners have no desire to part with or to 
divide; every foot of land in the neighborhood is 
held at a very high figure, since Haverford is in the 
heart of the Philadelphia Main Line section and is 
an highly popular suburb. Besides the difficulty of 
acquiring more land, it would have been extremely 
inconvenient, both from administrative and utili 
tarian considerations, to have additional playing 
fields separated from the rest of the school prop 
erty, by however small a distance. 

Diagram ‘‘A’’ shows the entire arrangement of 
buildings and grounds as existing before a new 
comprehensive scheme was entertained and before 
the new athletics building was undertaken. The 
buildings are dotted about without any particular 
relation one to another, just as chance or whim 
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Diagram A. The arrangements of the buildings and 
grounds before the present comprehensive plan 
was instituted. The buildings are haphazardly 
arranged and the disorganization in relation to 
their usefulness is evident in wasted space 


determined their position. The arrangement of the 
grounds is about as prodigal of space as could be 
imagined. The existing structures represented a 
varied architectural assortment that had not 
“even the virtue of being so poorly built that they 
might fall down and thus bless the owner with the 
necessity of replacing them.’ In actual value, 
however, they did not equal what it would cost to 
buy more land in the neighborhood for the three 
new playing fields, and these three new playing 
fields, were imperatively necessary. 

While the definite site for the new athletics 
building was under discussion, the building com- 
mittee, the architect and the landscape architect 
made an automobile survey of the leading schools 
of the East for one week and came back convinced 
of the wisdom of adopting a comprehensive scheme 
of reconstruction in which each unit of building 
would enhance, and be enhanced, by its neighbor- 
ing units, while all together would combine to 
present a satisfying contiauity of architectural 
impression. But esthetic conviction in this re- 
spect was also strongly buttressed by purely ma- 
terial considerations. If the proposed athletics 
building were made part of a comprehensive 
scheme for the development of a future group of 
new buildings, to be placed at the side of the prop- 
erty farthest from the noise of the Lancaster Pike 
or Lincoln Highway, then the maximum use of the 
land already owned would be assured and the three 
new playing fields could be provided for without 
any further acquisition of land. 

Diagram ‘‘B”’ shows how the new scheme was 
made to adjust itself to the preservation of the 
great white oak trees and to the eminently practi- 
cal progressive evacuation of the old buildings as 
the new units are completed. 
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Diagram B. A composite scheme showing the block 

plan of the new building project superimposed on 

the old building arrangement. This plan made it 

possible to build without disturbing the usefulness 
of the existing structure 


Diagram ‘‘C”’ shows the block plan of the pro- 
posed complete group. It also shows the three addi- 
tional fields and the tennis courts gained without 
buying one foot more of land — gained merely by a 
process of sane rearrangement, by removing the 
many wasteful winding roads from the campus, 
and by concentrating vehicular approach to the 
entrance court and parking space. 

By superimposing diagrams “B”’ and ‘‘C”’ suc- 
cessively upon Diagram “‘A,”’ the feasibility of the 
new comprehensive scheme from the physical point 
of view, was demonstrated beyond all question. 
Simple arithmetic, land values and a look to the 
future fully justified the ‘‘dollars and cents”’ wis- 
dom of making this drastic change. All the evi- 
dence was too conclusive to leave tenable any 
ground of objection by those who might at first be 
disposed to demur at a program of such funda- 
mental reconstruction. 

The first unit of the new group to be completed 
is the Lillie B. Ryan Memorial Athletics Building. 
This structure represents the consensus of opinion 
expressed by some two dozen head masters and 
athletic directors, in 1929, as to what they con- 
sidered the ideal type of athletics building for a 
boys’ preparatory school, where the largest per- 
centage of attendance is made up of day scholars. 
The distribution of play court, gymnasium, squash 
courts, swimming pool and locker rooms, and the 
dimensions of these divisions are all carefully 
calculated for the number of pupils to be accom- 
modated, without assigning any superfluous area 
or cubic space, though allowing generous provision 
free from any danger of crowding. 

In the dimensions thus followed, calculation has 
been made for 225 students in the middle and up- 
per schools and for 225 in the junior school; in 
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Diagram C. A plot plan of 
the new building project 
showing the space utilized 
for new playing fields, made 
possible by a _ provision 
within one structure for 
all the activities formerly 
housed in several buildings 


the latter case the boys use the building for the 
swimming pool only. In the play court, the di- 
mensions were planned to admit of several practice 
games of basket ball at the same time. The total 
area covered is 22,500 sq. ft., with a cubage of 
600,000 cu. ft. Inclusive of planting, but exclusive 
of fees, the cost was $170,000. The landscaping 
was arranged by Arthur F. Paul. The heating is 
supplied by the central plant and the chimneys 
that appear at the ends of the building perform 
the function of ventilating flues to carry off heated 
and used air. 

Incidentally, the aspect of this building and its 
place as an important unit of the whole system 
directly challenges the statement so often met with 
that the athletics group or building cannot be made 
to balance or accord with other elements of the 
architectural ensemble and, therefore, had best be 
placed entirely outside the main composition. In 
other words, the sponsors of this defeatist theory 
are content to regard an athletics building as an 
unsightly but necessary evil which it is expedient 
to banish from sight as far as possible. In this 
instance, by a form which gives a maximum of 
light and air and is of economical construction, the 
building has become in effect a group of small- 
scale units, the two smaller of which can very well 
balance the library and auditorium units.now on 
the point of erection. 

The mode of architectural expression is fully in 
accord with the local tradition of Philadelphia 
which has always employed red brick as well as 
gray stone for the walls of country buildings. To 
have followed any other type and especially for 
conservative clients, belonging for the most part 
to the Society of Friends, would have been little 
short of an impertinence and would have given an 
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exotic savor totally at variance with the spirit of 
the school. No apology is needed, of course, for 
adherence to a worthy and vital tradition, but in 
this connection it is just as well to forestall those 
captious persons who are always ready to complain 
that any deference to wonted usage is a gratuitous 
slap at the trend of the modern age, or those 
equally captious reactionaries who can conceive 
of nothing fitting for a school except collegiate 
Gothic. 

The walls are built of Virginia bricks of a warm 
salmon pink and all the woodwork is painted 
white. One of the accents of the exterior is a lime- 
stone cartouche over the door, representing the 
Infant Hercules, sculptured by Walker Hancock. 
In restraining the customary exuberance of car- 
touches in general and in keeping the character of 
the composition in harmony with the plain charac- 
ter of the buildings the sculptor has been par- 
ticularly successful. The other bit of exterior 
decoration is a sun dial, at the gable end, by Edith 
Emerson. In this the prevailing colors are tawny 
yellows and warm creams, picked out with gold. It 
is interesting to note that the spacing of the bars 
in the overdoor iron grilles was determined by the 
size of a baseball; they are just close enough to- 
gether to prevent a ball going between them. 

The plans and elevations of the new library and 
auditorium unit, just begun, speak for themselves, 
but the arrangement that permits the auditorium 
to be used for daily chapel exercises and, with 
equal facility, for occasional dramatic presenta- 
tions is worth pointing out. Ordinarily, there is 
a curtain hung back of the head master’s chair 
which makes a sufficient platform 8 ft. deep and 24 
ft. wide. When a play is to be given this curtain 
is removed, making a stage 24 ft. deep and 24 ft. 
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wide, with all the accessories for scenery and 
scene shifting. On both sides there are high open- 
ings to allow large pieces of scenery to be brought 
in easily, and at one side there is a ramp to facili- 
tate the moving of scenery to the basement where 
there are dressing rooms, an adequate storage 
space for properties and a theatrical shop with a 
scene dock where the scenery can be stored. 

The auditorium, with transepts and gallery, has 
a seating capacity of 776. A pleasant feature is 
that the ordinary approach to the auditorium for 
the boys is through an exhibition gallery where the 
exhibition of drawings, paintings, prints and other 
objects can be changed from time to time. Above 
this gallery are five study alcoves available for the 
masters and older boys doing special library work 











At the left is a perspective 
drawing of the auditorium 
and library building which 
will be the second unit in the 
proposed building plan. Di- 
rectly below is the interior 
of the present gymnasium. 
On the following pages and 
at the bottom of the page 
are two floor plans of the 
auditorium 
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_ new athletics building for Haverford School is the first unit of 

the large structure that will replace the various scattered build- 

ings which at present house the activities of the school. It has been 

carefully planned to provide every necessary facility for the athletic 

life of the school. In design it is a particularly interesting illustration 

of the harmony which may exist between a building of this type and 
others designed primarily for academic purposes 
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Hiram Myers 


HE exterior of the building is of brick in various shades of 
salmon pink. The absence of trim, except cast stone for the 
copings, was compensated for by varying the pattern. By laying 
the brick diagonally, the column facing up to the second floor 
is given the appearance of being fluted. The windows are of 
the pivoted steel sash type. The first floor corridor has walls 
of Rouge Altico marble, floor of terrazzo, and trim of Benedict 
nickel. The same metal is used for the entrance door at the 
right, and the trim around it is cast stone. The plaque is a 
cast in bronze Tn SY ac a a 
Nybelm & Lincoln 
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Hiram Myers Photos 


HE auditorium above, which is 

used for school assemblies, recep- 
tions, and as a cafeteria, is admirably 
sound treated with an acoustical tile 
ceiling. The floor is of a resilient com- 
position tile, and the walls are painted 
plaster. A symbolic mural covers the 
motion picture and storage booth. At 
the left is a typical bedroom in the 

24-room dormitory 
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FRANCE AND BELGIUM 
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HE two illustrations on this page 

are of the war memorial at Cha- 

teau Thierry, France, a detail of 

which is shown on the preceding page. 

The illustration on the opposite page 

is a chapel in the United States 
Cemetery at Waereghem, Belgium 
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WO views of the American 
memorial near  Bellicourt, 








France. The inscription reads, } 

‘Erected by the United States of ‘ 

America in commemoration of 

those American units which ¢ 

served with the British armies 4 

in France during the World War’”’ ; 

;: 

§ 

AMERICAN BATTLE MONUMENTS 

FRANCE AND BELGIUM A 


PAUL P. CRET, ARCHITECT 
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THE FORUM OF SMALLER BUILDINGS 











HOUSE OF PRESTON HOTCHKIS 


SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 


| FOUR UNUSUAL SMALL HOUSES 
ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 





PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF SMALLER BUILDINGS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE 519 
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HESE four small houses have been chosen particularly to illustrate an important trend 

toward a less stylized and more rational residence design. Their location in California where 
the temperate weather permits much outdoor living has influenced the plans to some degree 
The planning principles, however, are applicable to any climate or location. In no case has a 
consideration of style overbalanced the importance of use and the essential livability of the 
structure. An analysis of any of the houses will disclose an excellent organization of useful space 
with a definite separation of that space into living quarters and service areas. In each case also 
the plan has been disposed to take the greatest advantage of the most pleasant and beneficial 
exposures and has been related to the land with a system of pleasant porches, arbors or terraces. 
As a result, each house fits its landscape admirably and gives every outward indication of an 
interior which is physically comfortable as far as a particular use is concerned and pleasantly 

arranged in relation to its outdoor surroundings 


HOUSE OF PRESTON HOTCHKIS 
SAN MARINO, CALIFORNIA 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM B. HART 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM B. HART 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 
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HE plan of this house, which was completed in 1929, is more like that of an English house 

than any of the others illustrated in this issue. The development of it, however, shows a 

pleasant informality consistent with its location and outlook. The house is built of brick veneer 

over a wooden frame. The bricks are unusually large and are colored a strong red. The trim and 

shutters are painted white and the roof is covered with shingles stained coffee brown. The bal- 

cony ornament, shown in the illustration on page 480, is painted cast iron. The structure is 
insulated on the underside of the roof and heated with a hot air plant 


HOUSE OF WILLIAM B. HART 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
ROLAND E, COATE, ARCHITECT : 
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HOUSE OF IRA L. BRYNER 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF IRA L. BRYNER 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF IRA L. BRYNER 
PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 
ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 


HE living and dining rooms of this 

house, which is situated on the crest 
of a hill, overlook a deep valley. The 
plan takes every advantage of the situa- 
tion and has been developed with a quiet 
adaptation of the Colonial. The construc- 
tion is of brick veneer over a wooden 
frame. The brick walls are whitewashed. 
The shutters are painted dark green and 
the roof shingles are stained brown. The 
illustration above is a view of the terrace 
off the living and dining rooms. At the 
left is a picture of the dining room 

looking toward’ the living room 
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THE NORTH TERRACE 


HOUSE OF FRANK HICKMAN 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
ROLAND E. COATE, ARCHITECT 
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A COLLABORATIVE ALTERATION 


BY TALBOT F. HAMLIN 


T IS perhaps unnecessary to 

point specifically to the many 
architectural opportunities that 
may be developed in the altera- 
tion of existing structures. Not 
so easily recognized is the value 
of close coordination of archi- 
tect, owner, decorator, and build- 
er in accomplishing economical 
work of a high aesthetic order. 
The alteration of St. John’s 
Church is a particularly striking 
example of the results which 
may be obtained through the 
sympathetic collaboration of 
every individual involved. War- 
ner & Mitchell were the archi- 
tects, and though responsible for 
the general alteration program 
and design, many of the actual 
details were developed by Theo- 
dor Karl Muller who is associated 
with the Rambusch Decorating 

Company 


Nyholm & Lincoln 


B dex: depression in architecture today is only a 
symptom of prevailing conditions; for every 
empty drawing board a client has been compelled 
to renounce, or at least to postpone, some dream. 
Yet alterations like this reveal almost endless pos- 
sibilities. Think of the thousands of cluttered and 
inefhcient churches that dot the country only 
waiting for some architect to remove the clutter 
and repair the stupidities of past accumulations! 
Here, even today, is a fertile field for development, 
and the experience of St. John’s Church, Sharon, 
shows that even with a modest expenditure, en- 
tirely inadequate for any completely new struc- 
ture, results satisfactory both practically and 
wsthetically can be achieved. 

Two donations were available one of $13,000 
for a chapel dedicated to All Saints, and one of 
$35,000 for a baptistery, a children’s chapel, and 
certain other miscellaneous work. In order to make 
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these amounts go just as far as possible, it was 
necessary to prepare the most careful budget. 
With great foresight, the rector, the Reverend 
lk. B. Atkinson, called in the architects, Warner & 
Mitchell, of Cleveland, and the decorators, the 
Rambusch Decorating Company, at the very be 
ginning; and the budget was arrived at only after a 
preliminary study of the problem by all three and 
was the result of their combined judgment. In this 
way, the amounts that could be spent on each item 
were known in advance and the very utmost pos 
sible produced for this amount. 

A study of the existing building showed that the 
entrance arrangements were illogical and wasteful, 
that the transept was neither beautiful nor par 
ticularly useful, and that the gallery was too small 
to justify its existence. Fortunately, the sanctuary 
required no change; and, with the removal of the 
old gallery, entirely unsuspected beauties of pro- 
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BEFORE 
N ISOMETRIC of the 


church before the 
alterations were made 
Almost every one knows 
this type of Victorian 
structure planned by rules 
rather than from the in 
fluence of a logical analy 
sis. The entrance ar 
rangements here are par 
ticularly wasteful of 
space. Especially is this 
true of the triple entrance 
near the chapel which 
appears entirely out of 
proportion to the purpose 
which it serves and cre- 
ates an intolerable conges 
tion in the corner room 
formerly used as_ the 

baptistery 


AFTER 


HIS isometric shows 

the alterations which 
were made in the plan 
below. The removal of 
the old side doors created 
an inviting cloister, trans- 
formed the old baptistery 
into an entrance vestibule 
and eliminated the confu- 
sion which had existed. 
The removal of the gal- 
lery added much to the 
interior appearance of the 
church and gave space for 
the children’s chapel 
opening directly off the 
new baptistery which was 
placed on the main axis of 
the nave. The inclusion of 
a chapel screen added 
much to both practicabil- 
ity and appearance of 


the chapel 
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A general view of St. John’s Church be- 
fore any alteration had been attempted 


portion appeared and a most interesting note of 
dignified and simple height was brought into the 
once stuffy interior. 

The old transept, with its apsidal end, was ad- 
mirably fitted for use as the chapel, and could 
serve also as a place for overflow congregations at 
particularly important services by merely turning 
the pews to face the church (their original posi- 
tion), from their new position facing the chapel 
altar. As this arrangement necessitated no struc- 
tural alterations, the entire amount of the chapel 
donation could be devoted to the furniture and 
decoration. It was apportioned among the oak 
screen, new stained glass windows, the altar, rere- 





A similar view of the church after alteration 


Notice particularly the changed entrances 


dos, mural painting and miscellaneous decoration 

The stepped outline of the entrance screen and 
the tall form of the reredos both increased the 
apparent height of the chapel and at the same 
time helped in setting an intimate, yet impressive, 
scale. Richness of form and carving was used with 
discretion but the whole was enlivened with rich 
polychromy, based on a scheme that leads from 
the dark toned stained glass windows up to the 
sharp and definite colors of the triptych painting 
over the altar. The general color tones of the paint 
ing on the old cornice and the inscription below it 
are the typical Gothic red and blue. 

The basis of the chapel iconography is the his 
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Two views of the present entrance vestibule. At the left is the space before alteration when it was used as a 
baptistery. The illustration at the right shows the doors which were installed in place of the windows and the 


new ceiling which is decorated in tan, blue and white 








The children’s chapel off the baptistery was created in the space formerly occupied by the stairway to the old 


gallery. Every detail has been executed in a ‘‘child’s scale,’’ even to the altar candlesticks. The general color 
scheme is a light gray tan with the exception of the mural. The woodwork has been acid stained to a silver 
gray tone, harmonizing with the white metal fixtures and the blue and white dossal 
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The mural in the children’s chapel serves two purposes. It is not only a successful piece of decoration but 
serves also as a child's visual text-book on Christian history. 
blue, with outlines of sepia. The background is sand-finish plaster of a light parchment color 


tory of the church as well as of All Saints, to whom 
the chapel is dedicated. The triptych painting it- 
self is naturally devoted to the saints worshiping 
Our Lord in glory. In addition, the shield over the 
structure, applied to enrich the old cornice, tells 
the story of the descent of the parish from its 
original source. 

The problems at the entrance end of the church 
were more complicated, due to the necessary struc- 
tural alterations. The contract for them was let 
on the basis of an upset price of $14,275, with 
savings below that divided so that 40 per cent 
should go to the contractor and 60 per cent to the 
church. Enough was gained by this arrangement 
not only to allow the entire church to be repainted 
but also to enable the church to turn back to the 
donor $200. This general contract sum left a bal- 
ance of some $20,000 for furniture, decoration and 
metal work, which was carefully budgeted to cover 
the various elements, as in the case of the chapel. 

The change in the entrance plan and the elimina- 
tion of the gallery furnished a tall, dignified space, 
which is emphasized by the insertion of a large 
traceried window on the axis of the church. This 
was kept light enough to throw a pleasantly sub- 
dued glow far down the nave and yet rich and dark 





It has been executed simply in red, white and 
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The font in the baptistery is of honed Botticino marble with a cover of wrought bronze slightly oxidized to a 
dull, rich gold. The cross of the cover sets into a slot at the top of the canopy and forms a dome to the font 
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enough to act as a background, almost a reredos, 
for the font and font cover. The design of this font 
cover developed naturally from its position; it had 
to be important enough for its location on the main 
axis of the church and yet light and delicate so as 
to obscure as little as possible the richness of 
the window. 

The space made available by the removal of the 
gallery stairs was ideal for the children’s chapel - 
small, intimate, slightly removed from, and yet 
definitely a part of, the entire body of the church. 
The most has been made of its tiny area by a frank 
acceptance of “child scale’’; and even the altar, 
although its height was necessarily normal, was 
kept as small as possible in order not to dwarf its 
surroundings. The same “child scale’’ had dictated 
both the iconography and the treatment of the 
decoration, so that there is a continuous appeal to 
children’s imaginations, and yet a perfectly artistic 
consistency. The two little windows bear the figures 
of two children favorites: one, St. Christopher, for 
the boys, and the other, St. Jeanne d’Arc, for the 
girls. In treatment they are simpler, more pictorial 
and lighter in tone than the other windows of the 
church, in order to tell their story more directly. 

The mural representing the Children’s Crusade 
is in many ways the most distinguished element in 
the entire ensemble. The general framework is a 
map over which the children struggle, insistent, 








The illustration above shows the chapel after the 
alterations were completed. Both the practical and 
xsthetic effectiveness of the open screen is obvious 
from a comparison with the old interior shown below 
















intense, hopeful 
wreck and slave market. The great merit of this is 
that it is done with perfect sincerity, with the out- 
spoken directness of a child. The mixture of humor 
and pathos is simple, childlike. There is not a trace 
of sentimentality. Even the outward simplicity 


to end in the tragedy of ship- 


of technique — largely a matter of pure outline, 
with touches almost diagrammatic of flat colors 
seems neither archaistic nor manneristic; it is like 
the drawings of a gifted child, full of the same mix- 
ture of ideographical and representational ele- 
ments. It is obviously a child’s type of decoration, 
superbly done for a place dedicated to children’s 
use. 

This alteration of St. John’s Church is important 
not only because of its own consistency but because 
it illustrates things of more than local significance 
One objection to the alteration of old churches has 
been that their Victorian Gothic style so ham- 
pered design that no creative alteration was pos- 
sible short of entire reconstruction. Such work as 
this in Sharon effectively disproves this objection. 
Many of these old churches have basically pleasant 
proportions; it is necessary only to remove the 
excrescences which obscure them. And no buildings 
respond so well to light, clarification of design, and 
carefully applied 
Gothic churches. 


color as do these Victorian 

Nor is the matter of style a barrier. Just as many 
medieval churches abroad have absorbed and made 
their own Renaissance grilles and Baroque tombs 
and tablets, so many Victorian churches here can 
absorb and make their own such purely modern 
work as the Allegheny metal cross and candlesticks 
on the altar of the children’s chapel at St. John’s. 
Indeed, the work here that is most successful is 
that which is most wholly of its time, like the 
bronze font and the Children’s Crusade 
mural. After all, it is not a matter of stylisms, of 


cover 





Two general views of the interior 
The one at the left shows the 
church before alterations were be- 
gun. Below is a view of the sanctu- 
ary. This portion of the church 
required no change for in 1919 an 
altar, reredos and wainscot had 
been installed from the designs of 
Cram & Ferguson, architects 
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being in this, that, or the other type of Gothic, or in 
this, that, or the other school of modernism — all 
eclecticisms are lazy men’s routes, much traveled 
but strewn with moribund bodies. It is a matter 
of composition, of harmony, of consistency, and of 
using materials in ways that are natural and in 
accordance with the thinking of today. And just 
that, it seems to me, characterizes the best of the 
work at Sharon. 

Perhaps the old Victorian church, beautified and 
altered from time to time, as best it can be done, 
achieves a humanity, a warmth, a quiet dignity, 
impossible in the brand new edifice, however bril- 
liantly designed in the current fashion. 
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RENDERED PLAN 


CHRYSLER EXHIBITION BUILDING 


A CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Ff 


HOLABIRD & ROOT, ARCHITECTS 


_ the Transportation Building at 
A Century of Progress Exposition in Chicago, 
the Chrysler Corporation is constructing its own 
exhibition building to house its four different types 
of motor cars. As the result of a competition, in 
which Holabird & Root, Paul P. Cret, Voorhees, 
Gmelin & Walker, Eliel Saarinen, Henry Horn- 
bostel, and Roger Bailey participated, the firm of 
Holabird & Root has been designated as the archi- 
tects. Kenneth Franzheim was technical advisor to 
the committee, which was composed of Ray- 
mond M. Hood, Albert Kahn, Edgar I. Williams, 
and four Chrysler executives. 


Conditions. The purpose of the project, as 
outlined in the program, is to exemplify in the 
building design as well as in the display, the spirit 
and force of the company. The building, therefore, 
was required to be not only an independent and 
appropriate shelter for the display within, but 
rather an integral part of the complete exhibit. 





The competitors were requested to design the dis- 
play as well as the building so that they would 
excite and retain public interest throughout the 
period of the Exposition. 

The site faces Lake Michigan across Leif 
Ericksen Drive. It was indicated that the build- 
ing should be located at the south end of the prop- 
erty, with consideration given to a connection on 
the ground and second floor with the north end of 
the Transportation Building, and with the main 
entrance from the East, and a secondary entrance 
from the axis of the Transportation Building fore- 
court. Mandatory space requirements included an 
entrance rotunda, manager's office, secretaries’ 
office, general reception room, public and private 
retiring rooms and toilets, closets for light storage, 
exposition hall with display space, exclusive of 
aisles, of at least 50 per cent of the area of the 
entire plan. 

The cubical foot cost was limited to 15 cents, 
and the total cost of the building to $150,000. 
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Solution. Complying with a stipulation of the 
program, one of the entrances to the exhibition 
building in the winning design is located on 31st 
Street, with an open loggia connecting it to the 
principal display area. Provision has been made 
along the loggia for incidental showing of motor 
cars. An open walk leads to the second floor of the 
building and to the second floor of the Transporta- 
tion Building. In the covered passageway below it, 
automobiles are mounted on rollers so that visitors 
may drive the cars in place. The platform upon 
which these are placed has a sawtooth plan, 
which permits the convenient placement outside 
the building of additional models ready to be 
driven around the quarter-mile track adjoining 
the building. The combination of these two types 
of displays, in both of which visitors are able to 
participate and to test the qualities of the cars, is 
one of the outstanding features of the entire plan. 

In the central portion of the long open court 
which occupies the area at the left of the covered 
passageway, extending from the 31st Street en- 
trance to the main part of the building at the 
opposite end, there is a long narrow pool flanked 
by gravel promenades. Stainless steel umbrella 
trees will provide shade for this area. At one end 
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At the top of the page 
opposite is a side elevation, 
directly below the second 
floor plan, and at the bot- 
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of the court, a display device known as the Belgian 
Roll will be installed. By this method, a car is sub 
jected to all the tests which it would undergo dur 
ing its period of actual use. The car is kept con 
stantly in motion by mechanical means, is bumped 
about in such a 
durability. 

The main entrance, at the East, is flanked by 
cantilevered show cases, 


fashion as to demonstrate its 


with transparent floors, 
and glass walls so that the public may view the 
cars within from all angles. The floor level of the 
show cases is the same as that of the second floor 
At the intersection of aisles which lead to the 
entrances, in the center of the main exhibition 
area, which is known as the Walter P. Chrysle: 
Hall, is a depressed pool, in which is a floating 
motor, symbolic of advertised feature of Chrysler 
cars “Floating Power.”’ On the walls which 
line the pool, the future of Chrysler development 
is suggested by an intricate electrical device em- 
ploying colored lights and moving forms. Although 
the exact nature of the display is to be revealed 
only at the time of the Exposition, it is believed 
that this will prove to be an outstanding attraction 

Around the walls of the promenade which en- 
circles the pool, there are other models of the four 
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tom the ground floor plan. 
At the right is a transverse 
section, below it a plan 
at A-A, and at the bottom 
the North Elevation 
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types of Chrysler cars that can be driven in place. 
On the opposite side of the promenade, against the 
exterior walls are show space divisions, one devoted 
to the motor, another to the body, and a third to 
the chassis and tires. In a glass refrigerator show 
case at one end of the hall, a car is enclosed, where 
it is subjected to tests against wind pressure and 
weather. 

Four ramps lead up to the second floor of the 
Chrysler Hall. Here the space is given over to 
engineering tests, advertising service, and other 
displays. Sound motion pictures will be used to 
show methods of car production and other interest- 
ing points. In addition, there will be a reception 
room where refreshments will be served. The por- 
tion of the floor which overlooks the court will be 
devoted to an observation deck, from which 
visitors may obtain a clear view of the entire Expo- 
sition grounds, and watch the cars being driven 
around the track. 

One of the obvious essentials in the design of the 
building was a means by which guests of the 
Exposition would be attracted to the building from 
a distance. This has been accomplished, first, in 
the height of the building, which is 120 ft. The 
walls themselves will be of a material that has a 
high degree of reflection to catch the sun in the 
daytime, and the artificial lights at night. Rising 
above the building will be four pillars of neon 











light, in each of which the name of one of the four 
types of cars will be displayed. Since these have 
been located on the side of the building nearest 
the main Exposition grounds, they will be visible 
from almost any point in the entire area. 

The entrances to the building itself are designed 
to encourage passersby to enter. Unornamented 
except by the white metal bands which form part 
of the structure, they are impressive enough in 
size and character to command attention. The 
cantilevered glass show cases are also intended to 
attract those who approach near enough to see 
them. 

Simplicity in the structure, supplemented by the 
use of materials that will permit easy erection have 
kept the construction costs well within the 15 cent 
per cu. ft. cost limit imposed by the program. In 
common with other buildings being constructed 
for the Exposition, there will be a high percentage 
of salvage. 

There has been an obvious intent to cover the 
area with mass, height, and embellishment with a 
minimum sacrifice of the area necessary for the 
adequate display of the motor cars. The plan has 
been so developed that a visitor to the building is 
almost obliged to see all the exhibition before he 
can leave. All passageways lead to the center of the 
Walter P. Chrysler Hall, which is the focal point 
of the exhibition. 
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General plan for A Century of Progress Exposition. The arrow at the right points to the Chrysler site 
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THE STORY OF ROCKEFELLER CITY, CHAPTER VIII . . . . SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE 
FOR DRAFTING ROOM EFFICIENCY . . . . PROCEDURE IN COMMUNITY HOUSING, 
THIRD STAGE. ... REDUCING HOUSING COSTS WITH PREFABRICATED BUILDING 
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THE STORY OF ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


VI. SUPERVISING CONSTRUCTION 
AND CONTROLLING COSTS 


ERNEST L. SMITH 


PROJECT MANAGER FOR TODD & BROWN, IN¢ 


NLIKE most construction operations which 

are carried forward by one owner, one 
architect, and one general contractor, Rockefeller 
Center has one owner and an owning corporation, 
three architectural firms combined, two manage- 
ment companies, and at the present time three 
general contractors. There are, furthermore, 
several tenants whose already signed contracts 
entitle them to a voice in the design and construc- 
tion of the buildings which they are to occupy. 
With such a large group of interested authorities, 
the problem of keeping their allied interests from 
entangling is one which demands an organization 
with specifically designated duties and respon- 
sibilities. 

The general problems of organization were 
discussed in an article by L. Andrew Reinhard in 
the January issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 
Certain of the more specific problems and their 
solutions will be discussed in this article. 


Management. As the owner’s representative in 
matters of policy, finance, renting, etc., Todd, 
Robertson & Todd is charged with all the duties 
that might be included under the heading of broad 
supervision. The firm of Todd & Brown supervises 
the more specific details of construction, working 
as a liaison officer between the owners and the 
general contractors and the architects and general 
contractors. By lifting the responsibilities usually 
imposed upon architects, these two companies 
serve to free Reinhard & Hofmeister, Corbett, 
Harrison & MacMurray, and Hood & Fouilhoux 
from work that is not strictly architectural. 


Financial Set-up. We have adopted to advantage 
a system of handling finances that is not customary 
on building operations. The three general con- 
tractors, Hegeman-Harris, John Lowry, and Barr, 
Irons & Lane, are being financed entirely in the 
work of this project by the Metropolitan Square 
Corporation, the owning company. The contrac- 
tors are not required to advance any money 
either for the payment of their own men or for the 
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payment of the subcontractors. The chief beneficial 
result from this arrangement is obvious: money 
has to be borrowed only once. One may imagine 
how much the interest charges are reduced by 
eliminating the old system of having the contractor 
borrow to meet his obligations and the owne: 
borrowing to pay the contractor. 

At the beginning of each month, each of the 
general contractors submits to Todd & Brown a 
requisition detail statement, upon which is listed 
by trades the amount received from Metropolitan 
Square Corporation the preceding month, the 
amount actually spent, and a_ requisition for 
expenses by trades for the next month. After the 
figures have been checked, an amount sufficient 
to cover the total requisitioned is deposited to the 
account of the contractor, from which he draws 
as his obligations arise. Although each of the 
contractors is doing his work on a different basis, 
that is, in regard to the work being done by the 
firm itself and the work being sub-let, the same 
requisition system is used by all. 

Each of the buildings was, of course, budgeted 
by trades in a manner similar to that shown in the 
table accompanying the article by Webster B. 
Todd in the February issue of THe ARCHITECTURAI 
ForuM. By comparing the progress of the work 
with the requisition statements, an accurate 
check is kept on the budgetary costs. 

In its report to Metropolitan Square Corpora- 
tion, which is a monthly detail statement and 
comparison of estimates, authorizations, and 
requisitions, Todd & Brown presents a complete 
picture of the progressive cost on each building. 
The form used (see accompanying illustration) 
gives by trades the amount authorized to date, the 
original estimate and the last previous estimate. 
If there is an increase or decrease in the last 
estimate, as compared with the original estimate, 
the difference is explained, and another estimate is 
given. In addition, a statement is made of the total 
amount requisitioned for each trade, the amount 
needed for the following month, and the amount 
needed for the completion of the trade’s work 
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DETAN. STATEMENT ANDO COMPARIGON OF ESTIMATES 
AUTHORIZATIONS AND REQUISITIONS 


oare oy FOR mont OF 








Form used by Todd & Brown to report to Metropolitan Square Corporation. Besides being a requisition, it serves as a 


check on the actual cost as compared with estimated cost. A similar statement on each building is submitted monthly 


With this form, another summary form is sub- 
mitted which simply states the amounts required 
for the following month. 

Under this arrangement the owner has his finger 
on the cost pulse at all times. Amounts spent in 
excess of estimates are understood immediately so 
that corrections, if any are possible, can be carried 
out before the work has progressed too far. 


Contractor Relations. The general contractors 
are immediately responsible to Todd & Brown. 
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A summary form used with the sheet shown above 
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On each building, Todd & Brown has a super- 
intendent whose work is to interpret the owner’s 
wishes rather than to perform actual supervision. 
At the present time, there are three such superin- 
tendents, one in charge of the International 
Theater and the adjoining R-K-O office building, 
one in charge of the sound motion picture theater, 
and a third in charge of the 67-story office building. 
Over these three men is a general superintendent 
for the entire operation, whose work is to coor- 
dinate the operations of all three general contrac- 
tors, the engineers, the inspectors, and so on. 
Although his position is rather hard to define, he 
fills an extremely important role. 

Each of Todd & Brown’s superintendents makes 
a daily as well as a weekly report. The daily 
report is similar to that which is usually made by 
a general contractor's superintendent to his own 
office as well as to the office of the architect. It 
relates briefly the number of men at work on each 
trade during the day, and the work done by each 
trade. In addition, it includes a weather and 
temperature report, a summary of the total num- 
ber of working days elapsed since the operation 
began, and the total number of inclement days. 

The weekly letter to the office of Todd & Brown 
is probably one of the most informative checks on 
the work which the office receives. It is a specific 
answer to the constant question, ‘‘How is the 
work coming along?’’ Since no outline is sug- 
gested, the superintendent is free to report fully 
on those phases of the work which would not be 
covered in a form report. 

With the exception of the monthly requisition 
statement, the general contractors do not report 
regularly to Todd & Brown. Each superintendent, 
however, makes a daily report to the Todd & 
Brown field man, and this report is the basis of 
the daily report made by the field man to the 
central office. For their own use, two of the three 
general contractors keep unit cost records of each 
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Form used by general contractors in making requisitions to Todd & Brown. Submitted monthly, it reveals the amounts 
spent during the preceding month, amount required for the following month, and amount needed to complete the job 


day’s work in the trades which the firm is handling 
with its own force. The third firm, Barr, Irons & 
Lane, sub-lets all the contracts and does no actual 
construction work. The unit cost record is obtained 
by dividing the amount of work done by the 
number of men at work. 


Contact Work. All other relations between con- 
tractors and the architects and owners are handled 
by Todd & Brown. Working drawings and specifi- 
cations are sent to their office from the architects, 
and passed on to the field superintendent for Todd 
& Brown on each job, and from him to the super- 
intendent for each contractor. Shop drawings from 
subcontractors are submitted by the general 
contractors to Todd & Brown, and are then 
checked by the architects, returned to Todd & 
Brown to pass on to the general contractors. 
Although the process may seem circuitous, it 
eliminates all difficulties as to procedure, and 
actually saves time in transmission. 

A further saving in time and effort is effected by 
the establishment of what might be termed the 
office of a project manager in the office of Todd & 
Brown. He is responsible directly for all contacts 
between the field office and the central office. It is 
he who receives progress charts, construction cost 
reports, the daily and weekly reports. His work, 
furthermore, includes contact work between the 
offices of the engineers and the contractors. 
He makes the financial reports to the owners, and 
in general is in direct charge of the construction 
work. 


Field Work. Besides the great number of super- 
intendents whose duties have already been out- 
lined, there is in the field a veritable host of 
inspectors and representatives from the offices of 
the engineers, the lending company, the job 
insurance company, the municipal authorities. 
Those whose work does not come directly under 
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the supervision of the general superintendent for 
Todd & Brown report either to their own central 
offices, or to the architects or managers. 

The structural engineer, H. G. Balcom, has 
seven field engineers on the job, a chief engineer, 
three steel inspectors and three concrete inspectors. 
Two representatives from the office of D. Everett 
Waid, consulting architect for the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, the lending company, 
are in constant attendance. The office of Clyde R. 
Place, consulting engineers for all mechanical 
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View from roof of Fifth Avenue building, showing general progress of the work. The excavation in the center is 


tor the 67-story office building 


The basement steel in the right foreground is for the International Theater, and 


the building behind it is the R-K-O office building. Steelwork for the sound motion picture theater may be seen at left 


installations, has four representatives in the field. 

Although it is usual for the general contractors 
to carry insurance on the construction work, in 
this the retained the 
Travelers Insurance Company to represent them. 
Their work is divided into three departments, a 
medical department, which has seven doctors and 
a staff of nurses, a claim department, and a staff 
of safety engineers. Chiefly due to their efforts, we 


instance, owners have 


have not had to date a fatal or a really serious 
accident. 

Two other departments whose work is outside 
the regular construction office are the renting and 
maintenance department and the public relations 
department. The first of these has charge of old 
buildings and other properties in addition to being 
the field office for the central renting office. The 
public relations department has two field repre- 
sentatives, and their work is the 
efficient operation of the other departments. The 
number of visitors, photographers, artists, writers, 
and new spapermen who come to the site daily is 
really amazing. If there were not specially desig- 
nated men to handle them, it is probable that they 
would offer constant interference to those actually 
engaged in the construction work. 

In the office of the general superintendent for 
Todd & Brown, there are three field engineers who 
are subject to call from the superintendents of any 
one of the buildings. These men are not inspectors, 


essential to 


but interpreters of plans and specifications, whose 





duty it is to eliminate as much unnecessary refer- 
ence to the central office as possible. They work 
in conjunction, too, with the inspectors for the 
structural and mechanical engineers. 

The all-important expediter is also a member of 
the general superintendent’s office. A familiar 
figure on every construction operation of size, 
he handles all the details of questions which fall 
outside the general routine as well as expediting 
orders from one department to another. 

The office staff of the general superintendent 
includes, besides the usual clerical and telephone 
help, an office manager who is in direct charge of 
all reports, pay-rolls and communications, and a 
clerk, who receives, despatches, and files all plans. 
Instead of building the usual shanties for this 
office and for the offices of the other companies 
represented, use has been made of the old unoc- 
cupied buildings which are later to be razed to 
make way for other construction. Communication 
between the various offices is more rapid than 
usual, because they are grouped together. 

Marshaling the forces for an operation which 
includes eleven buildings is a problem similar to 
that which confronts military leaders who must 
direct the units of offense against a no less definite 
objective. Cooperation, close and purposeful, must 
be maintained if the operation is to move forward 
with rapidity, efficiency, and safety. Although each 
operation has its peculiarities, experience on one 
may prove valuable in similar future work. 
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THE STORY OF ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
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| genes noe age Center is now in one of the most interesting stages of construction. Some idea of the 
magnitude of the undertaking may be gained from the illustration above and those on the follow 
ing pages. The excavation is for the 68-story central tower, called Building No. 9 by the architects 
The illustrations in this issue are of the R-K-O office building and International Music Hall. Con 
struction progress of the other units will be recorded in forthcoming issues of Toe Arcurtecturat Forum 


THE PROGRESS OF THE WORK 
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N THE opposite page is a most unusual night view 

of the loading platform. It conveys, better than 
many words, an idea of the power and skill which 
vitalizes the building industry. The two pictures on this 
page form an interesting contrast in building practices 
The one above was taken during the progress of the steel 
work on the R-K-O office building. The small picture is a 
detail of an old cast iron column and beams which made 
up the frame of the Home Insurance Building in Chicago 
This building, one of the first to use a system of metal 
framing, was built in 1884 and demolished in 1931 
The picture showing the cast iron structure in an excel- 
lent state of preservation recalls the day when a ten- 
story structure was a ‘‘cloudscraper,’’ and points to the 
amazing developments in materials and the advance- 
ments in technical knowledge which the last 50 years 

have produced 
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SOCIAL AND CIVIC 








THE PROBLEM 


DIVISION SI 


A survey of the housing needs 
of the locality (city, town, re- 
zion) and of various income and 
ocial groups. 











TEST STUDIES 














DIVISION SII 
A survey of the neighborhood of 
proposed site to determine pos- 
ible use of existing community 
equipment and organization by 


the new project. 





THE SOLUTION 














DIVISION SIll 


A 
A program for the organization 
of the community and its equip- 


ment 


OUTLINE FOR COMMUNITY HOUSING PROCEDURE 
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DIVISION El 


An analys’s of the existing mar- 
ket and methods of supplying 
housing demands; and how to 
increase efective demand. 






































DIVISION Ell 


The organization of the housing 
company and the economic cost 


analysis of projects studied. 











DIVISION Elll 


A plan for the organization of 
the economic and business struc- 
ture for the housing project. 


BY CLARENCE S. STEIN 
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ARCHITECTURAL 

















DIVISION Al 


A study of functional require- 
ments, housing customs, local 
conditions, and how to improve 
quality and decrease cost. 














DIVISION All 
Comparative studies of various 
ways of developing sites under 
consideration. 














DIVISION All 


The development and building 
of the housing project; architec- 
ture, town and site planning 
engineering and construction. 
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COMMUNITY HOUSING PROCEDURE 


THIRD STAGE: THE SOLUTION 


BY 


CLARENCE 8S. STEIN 


_ third and final stage in the outline of 
community housing procedure deals with the 
factors to be considered in the final solutions of 
the correlated problems — social and civic, eco- 
nomic and architectural. Because of space limita- 
tions, the outline has been condensed and should 
be considered as indicative of types and classes of 
questions to be considered, stimulating further 
thought in the directions indicated. In order to 
obviate repetition, many of the considerations 
necessary to the solution of the problems have 
been included by the references to the appropriate 
previous Divisions. In this third stage, the sub- 


jects thus referred to are however to be considered 
as definite points for decision and action, whereas 
in the previous stages they were subjects of inves 
tigation to determine existing conditions. This 
final stage in the procedure is that of determining 
results sought and setting in motion the final 
organization executing the work. 

In addition to the further assistance of those 
whose aid has already been acknowledged, I have 
had the valuable criticism of Mr. Charles S. Asche: 
on the legal aspects of community planning, and 
of Major John O. Walker in the field of adminis 
trative community organization. 
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Epitor’s Norte. The first and second parts of Mr. Stein's ‘‘ Outline on Community Housing Procedure" appeared in th 
March and April issues respectively. The outline in the March issue set forth the problem and the April installment 
was concerned with text studies. The complete outline will be available in pamphlet form upon publication of this 
issue. A limited number of the pamphlets may be obtained upon application to THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


SOCIAL AND CIVIC (DIV. SIII) 


Ill. SMALL SUBDIVISION OR BLOCK DE- 
VELOPMENT 


a. Provision for community association and 
smaller unit facilities (Nursery school, play- 
grounds, etc.) 

B. GENERAL CHARACTER OF COMMU.- 
NITY, AS DETERMINING AMOUNT 
AND KINDS OF EQUIPMENT 


I. POPULATION (See Div. SI-DI) 


a. Density: Population per acre 


A. POLITICAL CHARACTER OF COM- 
MUNITY. SIZE 


I. COMPLETE (OR DOMINATING PART OF) 
POLITICAL UNIT 


a. Provision by developer of all facilities and 
equipment for local government 


b. Planning for acceptable and efficient gov- 
ernmental organization: administration, 
taxation, sale of bond issues 


Il. DEVELOPMENT AS LARGE AS NEIGH- 
BORHOOD OR ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
UNIT, BUT NOT LARGE ENOUGH TO 
DOMINATE POLITICAL UNIT 


a. In undeveloped or partially developed dis- 
trict (Example: Radburn, N. J.). In devel- 
oped district (Example: Sunnyside, L. I.) 


b. Occupation: Industrial, agricultural, etc. In 
or near community or more distantly located 


Il. DWELLING TYPES: Apartments, houses, 
etc. Rental, cooperative, sale. Coverage of 


land by buildings (See Div. AIII-CII) 


III. COMMUNITY AS A WHOLE: Self-suffi- 
cient, suburban, city-district, etc. 


b. Cooperation with existing local government 
c. Planning for future administration of pro- 
jected facilities or equipment: by municipal- C. GENERAL REQUIREMENTS IN PLAN- 
Re Serrrrenen Smee ee NING COMMUNITY EQUIPMENT 


I. SOCIAL REQUIREMENTS. A_ developed 


(Continued on page 506, column one) 


d. Detailed analysis to determine existing 
social or civic facilities (See entire survey 
outlined in Division SII) 
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(SociAL AND Civic, Div. SILI-CI, continued) 


program, in light of surveys made, to pro- 
vide new or to alter old facilities or services 


a. Facilities or services desired 


1. Education (See Div. SIT-BVIII 

2. Recreation, outdoor (See Div. STI-BVIII 

3. Recreation. indoor: Athletic. social 

$. Art: Plastic, graphic, dramatic, musica 

5. Religion (See Div. SIJ-BVIII, b; SI-DIV, f 

6. Health (See Div. SIIJ-BVIITI, d 

7. Protection (See Div. SIJ-BVIII 

8. Welfare: Aged, insane, poor, etc. 

9. Convenience: Utilities (See Div. ALII 

10. Commerce (See Div. SIJ-BVIII, 2 

11. Work: Industry, business, agriculture, et See 
Dw. SII-BVIIT, f 

2. Clubs and organizations (See Div. SIT, D-IV,e& 

3. Living facilities for transients, students, etc. 


Il. CIVIC AND LEGAL REQUIREMENTS 


a. Governmental agencies which may have to 
be considered for sites, or consulted 


1. Federal Government 

a. Department of Agriculture: Rain, snow, fog, 
sol, trees 

b. Post Office Department: Mati, local delivery, air 
mail, post office 

c. War Department: Harbors, piers, etc., navigable 
streams 

d. Department of the Interior: Reclamation 

e. Treasury Department: Warehouses 

f. Department of Justice: Court, jail 


2. State Government 
a. Highway Department: Present or proposed high 
ways. State atd for local highways, grade crossing 
elimination 
h. Educational Department: Winimum standards, 
regional schools, universities, extenston service 
Tenements, etc.: State building codes 
d. Parks: Present, proposed, conservation 
Water supply: Control, limits 
Health: Water approval, sewerage, service 
g. Courts, State Police, etc. 
State institutions 
Utility Commission: Transportation, grade cross- 
ing elimination, rates 


> > 
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3, County Government. Duplicates State government 
in nearly every department to a lesser degree and 
should be checked in every instance: Special 
bureaus, COMMISSIONS 


4. Local Government 

a. Planning board: Plans, zoning, subdivision con- 
trol, official plan 

b. Building regulations: Building code, plumbing 
code, electrical code 

c. Welfare: Health, hospitals, clinics, recreation, 
parks, animals — control 

d. Education: Pre-school, elementary, high scheol, 
adult, library, etc. 

e. Public service: Highways, water, sewers (septic 
tanks), gas, electric, disposal plant, street clean- 
ing, garbage disposal, street lights, airports 

f. Police 

g. Fire: Insurance rates 

h. Taxes: Assessment, assessment percentage, assess- 
ment local tmprovement, financial condition 


5. Regional: Regional plan, regional government, 
regtonal SETULCES 


b. Special aspects of plan for which govern- 
mental permits or approval may be needed 
(Continued on page 508, column one) 





ECONOMIC IU (DIV. EID 


A. DIRECTION, FINANCIAL (See EIT) 


B. MARKETING PROCESSES (Sales or 
Rentals) 


I. SECURING PROSPECTS (Publicity and Pro- 


motion) 


. Advertising media 


1. Newspaper: advertising, news articles 

2. Signs and billboards 

3. Radio 

4. Direct by mail circularizing 

5. Oral presentations —— at meetings and clubs 


6. Excursions to property of interested groups 


b. Advertising personnel 


1. Staff publicity manager (usually sales manager 
coordinates company policy with sales depart- 
ment and outside agencies 

2. Advertising agency places paid insertions 


Il. SECURING APPLICATIONS (sales or rent) 


a. Outside real estate brokers 
b. Own staff — sales manager and salesmen 


1. Compensation — salary, commission, etc. 

2. Training 

3. Duties —- showing property, follow-up of prospects, 
writing applications 

4. Supervision sales meetings, daily reports. Pre- 
vention of misrepresentation and high pressure 


III. SELECTION OF APPLICANTS 


a. Application form. Information relates to: 


1. Present residence: size, rent, landlord 

2. Family: size, race, ages, relationships 

3. Economic: assets, income, employment, liabilities 
4. References 


IV. LEGAL ARRANGEMENT 


a. Sale: conveyance. Form of contract; down pay- 


ment with application, contract, title. Mort- 
gages. Frequency of payments of interest and 
amortization, other charges, due dates. Title 
closing. Expense of recording 


b. Sales: cooperative. Form of corporation. 


Charter, By-Laws, Stock, Plan of Organiza- 
tion. Powers of Directors and Management. 
Form of proprietary lease. Down payment, 
monthly charge. Term of lease 


c. Rental: Form of lease, term of lease. Security 


deposit. Concessions and special inducements 


d. Operation 


1. Sales Properties 
a. Service organization for decorating, occupancy, 
etc. (See Div. AIII, D-III-g 
b. Deed restrictions: admintstration cf 
c. Collection of mortgage payments 
i. Receiving of monthly payments 
ii. Enforcement of delinquent payments 


2. Rental Properties 
a. Service Department (or outside agent): for main- 
tenance of buildings, grounds, etc. 
b. Collection of rentals: weekly, monthly, property 
office, matin office, at residence through collector 
c. Enforcement of rentals: dispossess, legal action 
3. Cooperative Ownership Properties 
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ARCHITECTURE (DIV. AIII) 


A. SURVEY OF EXISTING CONDITIONS. 


(For drawings and documents required 
in execution of work, see Div. AIII, 
BII) in relation to: 


I. TOPOGRAPHY. Boundaries, contours, 


woods, trees, etc. 


Il. SOIL AND SUB-SOIL 
Ill. EXISTING IMPROVEMENTS ON PROP- 


ERTY. (See Div. All, Al-d) (Note: The 
first step will be to go over the planning 
check-list, Div. AIII, C. to determine pos- 
sible use of existing conditions or services, 
considering streets and paths, water supply, 
sewage disposal, sanitary and separate storm 
drainage; electricity, gas, telephones, parks, 
buildings, post boxes, fire alarms, hydrants, 
etc.) 


IV. PHYSICAL CONDITIONS OUTSIDE OF 


PROPERTY, AFFECTING PLAN (See 
Div. SU, whole survey) 


a. Roads, main highways and bounding streets 

b. Buildings: character, use, appearance 

c. Public equipment in neighborhood (See 
Div. SU-B-VIII, Div. All-A-I-d) 

d. Transit facilities (See Div. S-II-B-VIII-h) 
(See Div. A-II-A-I-d-2) 


b. Plans, designs and working-drawings: Town 
or development, streets, utilities, sites and 
grouping, dwellings, public buildings and 
other community equipment, landscaping, 
transportation, parks, etc. 

c. Records: Deeds and easements, utilities, zon- 
ing or other land-use restriction, etc. 

d. Coordination and correlation between sur- 
veys, plans and records and existing legal 
plans or restrictions. (Such as city master- 
plans, zoning codes, street layout restrictions, 
set-backs, etc.) (Ste Div. SII-CI) 


III. PROGRAM OF SEQUENCE OF WORK IN 


RELATION TO: 


a. Completion in time for best s. lling or rent- 
ing 
b. Minimizing carrying charges by: 
1. Coordination and proper sequence of work 
c. Seasonal working conditions affecting: 
1. Length of season 
2. Cost of work (for example additional cost of heat 
ing when plastering during winter 
3. Quality of work 
d. Minimizing cost by 
1. Coordinating operations, as opening streets once to 
install all utilities 
2. Preparing one operation to facilitate another, as 
streets finished to allow material delivery 
e. Time required for 


1. Preparation of preliminary studies 

2. Preparation of working drawings 

3. Securing permits and other legal work 
4. Actual construction 


V.LEGAL AND ADMINISTRATIVE RE- 


C. PLANNING 
STRICTIONS (See Div. AlI-A-II; SUI-BII) 


I. PRELIMINARY CONSIDERATIONS (Dis- 


position of principal elements of plan) (See 


B. ORGANIZATION OF WORK 


wm 


I. QUESTIONS OF POLICY FOR GENERAL 


PROCEDURE 


a. For engineering, construction, labor, super- 
vision 

b. Among city planners, architects, private 
engineers, engineering department for 
project, general contractor, construction 
force for project, separate contractors, 
union, non-union, open-shop labor, super- 
vision force 

c. As affected by local labor conditions. As 
affected also by time-sequence of work and 
interrelating trades or functions. (See Div. 
AIll, BI, DIII, IV) 


Il. DRAWINGS AND DOCUMENTS WHICH 


MUST BE COORDINATED. (In pre- 
liminary and final stages) 


a. Surveys: General land survey, topographical 
maps, maps of existing improvements, grade 
and surface drainage maps, title survey 
maps, utility record maps, assessment maps, 
natural resources, existing transportation, 
etc. 
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Div. AII-B-II) (See Div. AIII-C-V, main 
headings) 


Il. DWELLING UNITS. (Final restudy of ty 


es 
tentatively chosen in Div. Al and teh oo 
All) 


a. Factors in planning 


1. Space required per household for household a 
tivities, storage and services (See Div. AJ-A-I-a 
2. Room design 
a. List of spaces considered as rooms (See Div. AJ 
AlIJI-a-2 
b. Sizes and shapes: minimum and destrable 
c. Wall space, openings, and furniture placement 
i. Doors 
ii. Windows 
ili. Furniture placement: sizes of probable piece 
clearances required, cut-outs at scale for play 
study 
iv. Utilization of corners, jogs, waste space 
Built-in furniture 
d. Orientation of room. Relation to sun, breeze, 
neighbors, traffic 
. Grouping of rooms and services 
a. For amenity: orientation, ventilation, vtstas 
privacy, efficient internal circulation 
b. For economy of construction and upkeep 
i. Simplicity of major framing 
li. Vertical alignment and grouping of plumbing 
and mechanical services, etc. 
(Continued on page 509, column one: 
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SociaAL AND Civic, Div. SIII-CIIl-b, continued) 


1. Subdivision and land planning: layout of streets and 
lots . . . 2. Corporate administration: tf limited 
dividend or cooperative, philanthropic enterprise . . . 
3. Changesof grade . . . 4. Street openings, 2.e., 
cuts in pavement . . . 5. Water main and sewer 
layout: size, location of valves, manholes, etc. 

6. Connections with existing public utility lines 


a 7. Crossing of railroads... 8. Bridges, 
piers, bulkheads . . . 9. Reclamation of land by 
fills, ete. ... 10. Garbage disposal... 11. 
Building plans, tenement house plans . 
12. Elevators . . #13. Source of water supply 
14. Change of stream flow: culverts under 
highways, bridges over highways . . . 15. Paving, 
curbs . . . 16. Use, height, and bulk of buildings 
zoning); certificates of occupance... 17. 
Plumbing . . . 18. Design of school buildings 


c. Utilities which may require consultation or 
agreement, private agencies 


1. Water, gas, electric, telephone, transportation; 
rates, extension; cost, method 


III. ECONOMIC REQUIREMENTS 
a. Consideration of factors listed in Div. EII-E 


b. Analysis of Div. SID, I, I, III, IV, of what 
residents can pay for, what municipality or 
other governmental agency will provide, 
what must be provided without return by 
developer or philanthropical agency, and 
what can be self-supporting 


c. System of taxation 


1. Existing or possible system of taxation by munici- 
pality: Szte-value taxation or Graded Tax Plan 
Pittsburgh), tax-rate limitations. limttiations on 
honded indebtedness, condemnation proceedings, 
spectal assessment procedure 


) 


Possible system of taxation by community or 
developing company: Charge in rental or monthly 
payment, head-t 1x, use-tax, or fee 


IV. GEOGRAPHIC AND TOPOGRAPHIC 
REQUIREMENTS (See AIl-Al) 


V. OTHER FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE 
SIZE, LOCATION AND GROUPING OF 
EQUIPMENT UNITS 


a. Grouping of all equipment in relation to 
neighborhood units (school districts) 


b. Centralizing factors 


1. Necessarily expensive equipment, which must be 
used by a large number of people 

2. Economy or desirability of interchangeable use of 
school, community and religious buildings by 
community asa whole, or by neighboring ones 

3. Facility of transportation 

4. Aesthetic, psychological and administrative value 
of central grouping 

5. Maintenance of convenient relation between 
activities: education, recreation, culture, etc. 


. Decentralizing factors 


1. Desirability of maintaining informal, casual or 
intimate qualities 

Frequent use for short periods 

Use by very small children and mothers 

Walking distances 

Inadequacy of circulation or transportation 


Sine wiv 





d. Questions of separating or combining th 
social, educational, administrative, com 
mercial and industrial centers 


VI. FACTORS WHICH INFLUENCE ORDER 
OF CONSTRUCTION 
a. Analysis of indispensable equipment 


1. Needed from start 
2. Needed as population increases 
b. Optional equipment, dependent on funds, 
degree of demand, availability of sites, etc. 


c. Planning school or other indispensable 
buildings for social activities until sepa- 
rate equipment can be provided 


d. Equipment at start to attract residents 
VII. COMMUNITY FUNCTIONS OR ACTI- 


VITIES WHICH CAN BE TAKEN CARE 
OF ELSEWHERE 


a. Neighboring communities or larger centers 
(Check with entire survey, Div. SII) 


b. Temporarily or permanently 


D. COMMUNITY EQUIPMENT TO BE 


PROVIDED 


I. BUILDINGS 
a. Schools: Public, private, parochial 


1. Possible planning features: Auditorium, gymna 
stum, swimming pool, restaurant, kitchen, theater 
laboratory equipment, art practice equipment, 
public library, exhibition or gallery rooms, health 
bureau, rooms for committee or club meetings 


2. Costs and administrative responsibility 


a. Borne by: State, municipality, community, 
families of pupils, religious or social organtza- 
tions, philanthropy, combinations 

b. Consider for adult use of school equipment out 
of school hours: double janitor shift, arrange- 
ment for payment by community or organization 
for extra heat, light, service, etc. 


b. Community buildings, social centers 


1. To be constructed and administered by developing 
company, community or municipality (Se 
Div. SIII-E 

2. Size and location factors (Follow general check list 
under ‘‘schools,’’ above) 

3. Possible planning features: Awuditortum, concert 
hall, theater, theater work shops, ball room, banquet 
hall, kitchen, restaurant, cafeteria, club rooms, 
community administrations offices, gymnasium, 
bowling alleys, squash courts, swimming pool, 
classrooms, studios, soundproof music practice 
rooms, craft work shops, rooms to be rented for 
private parties, club or lodge meetings, religious 
activities, nursery school, clinics, etc. 

4. Outdoor planning: Tennis courts, golf, other sports 


c. Churches and other religious equipment 
(In relation to Div. SU-BVIII, 6) 
1. Problem of duplication with community social 
and educational equipment ; 7 
a. Possibility of joint construction for different 
denominations and community 


d. Libraries 


1. Main and branch, lending and research 
(Continued on page 510, column one) 
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ARCHITECTURE, Div. AITI-ClIl-a, continued) 


4. Circulation 
a. Extra-mural. (See Div. AI: A-I-d 
i. Access by motor and foot, for occupant, serv- 
ants, guests 
ii. Access for deliveries and services 
b. Intra-mural 
i. Vestibules and weather buffers. 
brella and rubber storage 
ii. Direct access to upper floors: From outside, 
service, or kitchen 
iii. Access to lavatory and bath: For kitchen 
worker, children, guest 
iv. Direct access to basement and service quar- 
ter: From kitchen, and upper floors 
v. Adequacy of passages. For persons: width, 
headroom, slope, safety of turns. For objects: 
3 furniture, pianos, stretchers, coffins 
vi. Access to air and sun (porches, balconies, 
terraces, etc.). From lower living quarters, 
kitchen service. From upper floors 
5. Mechanical services 
a. Utilities: Ingress and grouping. Space for meters 
and examination 
b. Plumbing, pipe, and conduit services: Concentra- 
tion and distribution 
c. Heating. General heating: boiler, fuel storage, 
chimney & f.p., humidification and atmos phert 
control, Hot water 
d. Electric services: light, radio, power consuming 
devices, etc. 
e. Drainage of floors, areas, and surfaces 
. Considerations in relation to appendages: porciies, 
garages, areas, etc. 
a. Circulation, outlook, 
interference 
b. Drainage and other considerations 
7. Occupancy conditions 
a. Source of financing and length of tenure. ( Resale 
and re-rental probability; tenancy vs. ownership 

i. Effects on plan: Standardisation for shori 
tenure, specialization for long 

ii. Effects on quality of finish and detail 

b. Type of occupancy. (Type of occupant) 

i. Social and economic status. Size and organiza- 
tion of household. Types of intercourse and 
entertainment. Attitude toward groups or 
community enterprise in connection with 


Wrap, um- 


-_~ 
co 


light and_ ventilation 


maintenance, finance, etc. Racial back- 
ground: reflection in plan 
ii. Personnel of household: Children, servants, 


invalids, elderly persons, guests, roomers or 
transients 
c. Multiple occupancy (upper floors) 

i. Access of secondary occupants to yards: 
Walks and entrances, porch, roof or terrace; 
basement and service, laundry and laundry yard 

ii. Maintenance of extra services and stairs 


b. Local conditions and practices affecting plan 
1. Customs, habits, public opinion. (See Div. SJ-D) 
. Climate 
. Customary methods of production, management, 
etc. (See Div. EI-B) 
4. Special conditions at site. (See Div. AIJ-A-I-II- 
III-IV) 


c. Special problems of multi-family dwellings* 


1. Non-apartment (group or flat) dwellings 
f a. Legal: Easements, fire-safety, etc. 
{ b. Maintenance: Porches, yards, walks and other 
: features of common use 
c. Harmonious use: Soundproofing. 
porches, etc. 
2. Planning of apartment 
AI-A-I-e & f) 


a. The unit building 


2 
? 
fe] 


Privac AY of 
types.* (See also Div. 


“See Henry Wright’s Analyses of Apartment House 
‘roblem, Architectural Record, March 1929, March 1930. 





i. Long hall vs. compact stair-hall 
ii. Freestanding 





units vs 
meter’ groupings 


‘continuous per 


iii. Basic building shapes: the straight “link,” ¢ 


L,T,H, U and X 


iv. Walk-up vs. elevator types 


. Grouping and organization of buildings 


i. Desirable land coverage 
a. For economy: plan ethciency of low-coverage 


ii. Entrances and circulation 


(garden) apartments 


». For air and sunlight 


Cc. 


Height an essential factor in land coverag« 
use of courts Ind 


gardens 


iii. Utilization of basement and root 
a. Common services and storage 

b. Recreation and social gatherings 
rhe individual apartment suite 

i. 


Need for double-purpose 
sleeping, cooking-dining, et 
study and space planning 


rooms divans 
means caretul 


ii. Increased dithculty of providing full amenity 


cross-ventilation, ortentation, etc., for all suite 


d. Construction and equipment of dwellings 


1. Shell or general structure 


a. Foundations: 
subsoil, drainage 

4h. Exterior walls. Solid masonry: 
rials. 


€. 


f. 


b. Electrical: 


Footines, walls water proofing 
type s and mak 


Frame construction: wood, steel, ret 


forced concrete, etc. 
c. Floor and roof systems. Framing: wood, heavy or 


light steel, reinfor ed concrete. Slabs: wood under 


flooring, woodboarding, concrete, gypsum, til 


etc. 
d. Roof 


covering: Sheet metal, tile, slate, wood 
shingles, asbestos shingles, com position 


Chimneys. Flues: botler, fireplace, linings, clean 


Interior partitions. Solid masonry 


outs, ash dumps. Fireplaces: fuel, back hearth 
hearth, proportions 
terra cotta 


gypsum, etc. Stud: wood, metal, et 


Sasic mechanical installations 
a. Heating and ventilation. Local: 


re place Ss, wood 
coal, gas, electric. Central: warm air, 
hot water, gas, oil, coal, electric. Comparative 
costs: installation, fuel, operation, upkeep. 
Insulation: effect on comparative costs 
lighting, telephone, radio, 
refrigeration, door bells and openers 


steam 


heating 


c. Plumbing: amount and type of equipment. Waste 


pipe, fixtures, sewage disposal. Water supply 
pipe, meters, softeners. Hot water: pipe, heater 
storage. Gas 


d. Air conditioning: advantages, cost 


é. 


Incineration: fuelless type, 


fuel type 


3. Finish and equipment 


a, 


Windows and trim: types, materials 


' tr (slazing 
Weather stripping 


Doors and trim: types, materials 
Wall finishes: plaster (two coat, three coat), wall 


board, plywood, tile 


. Floor finishes: wood, plastic materials, tile, et 


Stairs. 


Hardware: materials, type locks, knobs, et 


wood, steel, concrete. Finish 
tile, cement, etc. Handrails 


Carriage: 
wood, steel, slate, 
, master 


ke ?VS 


Painting and decoration: paint, enamel, lacquer 


stain, plastic paint, wall paper, fabric, flexwood 


. Equipment 


iii. Bathrooms: 


(Continued on page 511, column one) 


i. Kitchen: 


range, sink, drain board, laundr 
tray, refrigerator, cupboards and broom closet 
(stock or built-in), troning board, 
dryer, etc. 


clothe 


i. Living room: built-in furniture, door bed 


bookcases, radiator covers, etc. 

closet, basin, bath tub, shower, 
floors, walls and accessories, medicine cabinet 
murrors, etc, 





(SOCIAL AND Civic, Div. SIII-DI-d, continued) 
2. Reading rooms, exhibition rooms, study rooms 

3. Possibility of location in or with school buildings 
or community center 

4. Administration: By community, munictpality or 
other agency 


e. Museums and galleries: Permanent and 
temporary. Local or general. History, science, 
art. Possibility of location in schools, library 
or community center 


f. Theaters (See Div. SHUI-BVIII, c, 1, 2) 


1. Little Theater: Amateur or other 
2. Professional theater. Movies 


g- Administrative offices and equipment. Civic 
center (See Div. SIII-CIl, a, 4 for possible 
departments or functions to be housed) 


1. Personnel, equipment, space and _ convenience 
factors for each department 
2. Location factors 
a. Equipment to be centralized for correlation, 
coordination, economy of plant, planning 
interest 
b. Equipment to be located with respect to direct 
use by or for the community 
c. Desirability of separating or combining adminis- 
tration, social and educational centers 


h. Stores. Commercial center (See SII-BVIII, 
g) 


1. Determination of suitable number, size and kinds 
of store for given community 
2. Architecture: Construction by developer or control 
by developing company 
3. Restrictions (See Div. SIJI-E-IV 
4. Location and grouping 
a. Classification by frequency and type of demand: 
Convenience shopping services, specialty goods 
b. Kinds of shopping center: 
i. Neighborhood shopping center 
ii. Community retail center 
iii. Regional shopping center 
. Specific factors which enter into store planning 
a. Buildings designed for specific use 
b. Adequate parking space 
c. Convenience of approach 
d. Grouping for convenience to shopper and retailer 
6. Possibility of consumer’s cooperatives 


i. Offices and office buildings 


1. Professional and business 

2. Location depends on relative desirability of placing 
offices over stores or keeping business section 
separate from commercial section 


Fal 


j. Hotels and boarding houses. Dormitories 


1. Transients, single workers, students, etc. 


k. Clubs and private meeting rooms 


1. Types of organization to be taken care of 
2. Location 
a. Desirability of providing rentable space for them 
in public community buildings 
b. Desirability of keeping them separate from public 
community buildings 


m. Industry (See Div. SH-BVIII, f) 


1. Means of attracting suitable industries 

a. Sites near transportation, power, main highways 
\ssurance of permanent well housed labor supply 
Reasonable site costs and taxes 

Location with respect to community 

a. Convenience to homes of workers 

b. Avoidance of all possible nuisances 


) 
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c. Avoidance of location which necessitates worker 
from other neighborhoods traversing residentia 
section of projected community 

d. Classification: Heavy, light 

. Control by community (See Div. SJJI-E-IV) 

a. Zoning or other legal land use restriction 

b. Plan which leaves adequate space for growth 


w 


n. Transportation equipment 


1. Stations, platforms, shelters, safety islands: Num 
ber and location, with re spect to needs of commuters, 
local workers, shoppers, etc. Architectural control 

2. Freight terminals, sidings, loading and unloading 
and storage facilities 

3. Storage and repair space: Yards, barns, trains, 
trolleys, buses, etc. Location to avoid nutsance in 
residential community 


II. SITES, PLANNING AND EQUIPMENT 
FOR OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES 


a. Parks 


1. General types (See Div. AIII-C, XII) 

2. Landscaping, maintenance and equipment 

3. Convenience and attractiveness of location with 
respect to: Homes, schools, playgrounds, com- 
munity centers, civic centers 

4. Provisions for maintenance: Organization, labor, 

equipment, funds 
5. Income possibilities: Fee system 


b. Playgrounds and playfields 


1. Activities to be provided for (See Div. SIJJ-CI, a-2) 

2. Location with respect to homes, schools, com- 
munity centers 

3. Provisions for maintenance 

4. Equipment: Shelters, grandstands, seats, refresh- 
ments, totlets, storage facilities 


c. Swimming pools, outdoor 
1. Lockers, dressing rooms, showers 
2. Location with respect to homes, schools, parks 
3. Provisions for maintenance 

d. Farming or allotment gardens 


1. Likely degree of demand from specific people to 
be housed in projected community 

2. Sheds for storage of tools: Individual or in groups 

3. Location: Walking distance, by automobile 


e. Outdoor theaters 
f. Cemeteries 
1. Chapels and administration buildings 
2. Provisions for maintenance: Public, private 
3. Location with respect to community psychology 
g- Flying fields. Nearby buildings. Ground 
transportation 
h. General planning to preserve outlook 
i. General treatment of surrounding country 
1. Paths and trails, lookouts, shelters, picnic grounds, 
camps 
2. Control to preserve natural amenities 
j. Transportation and utility rights of way 


1. Location with respect to community: conventence 
and economy, avoidance of nuisance 
2. Control of appearance: Planting, etc. 


E. COMMUNITY SET-UP FOR ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AND CONTROL 


I. POLITICAL SET-UP 


(Continued on page 512, column one) 
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(ARCHITECTURE, Div. AIII-CIl-d, continued) 


iv. General equipment: mal boxes, awnings, 
screens, blinds, shades, dumbwaiters, elevators, 
tele phones 

i. Refrigeration: ice, electric, gas 
j. Insulation: heating, house, sound deadening, 
: acoustical correction 


e. Cost of construction as affected by: 


1. Size and type of operation 

2. Standardization of plan elements, of building 
operations 

3. New materials, processes and equipment 


f. For the provision and general planning of 


buildings other than dwellings: See Com- 
munity Equipment, Div. SIII-DI 


III. GROUP AND SITE PLANNING 


a. Disposition of buildings in relation to: 


. Desirable coverage 

. Orientation and penetration of sunlight 

. Open spaces: public and private 

. Circulation 

. Method of servicing for heating, etc., and preserva- 
tion of natural features 

6. Appearance 

7. Grading, utilities (See Div. AIII-C IV) 


IV. SITE DEVELOPMENT: general 
a. General rough grading: cut and fill, amount, 
disposition of surplus 
b. Utilities: Jocation in relation to proposed final 
grades 


nk wwe 


1. Streets and roads 2. Buildings 


c. Lot subdivision of property, in relation to 
1. Functional requirements 
2. Type and requirements of house plans 
3. Facility in marking boundaries 
d. Yard grading, etc. (See Div. AIII, C-XIII for 
detailed yard work) 


V. CIRCULATION PLAN (roads and paths) 


a. Factors determining type of layout 
1. Topography: steep grades and drainage 
2. Existing or mapped streets on property 
3. Connection with street plan outside development 
4. Type of development. Economic groups served, 
type of housing, other features such as shopping 
or community center 
5. Safety, quiet, convenience 
6. Proposed use of various roads and paths 
7. Economy of development (considering not only 
costs of roads and paths, but most efficient use of 
land and total cost of development) 
8. Needs and costs of maintenance 
9. Legal and governmental restrictions 
b. Classification of means of circulation: Ar- 
terial highways. Boulevards and parkways. 
Secondary roads. Turning spaces. Sidewalks 
and paths: as part of or parallel to street, 
or separated (as at Radburn) for safety and 
convenience. Local residential roads or 
lanes: through ways and dead end 
c. Cross sections: Total width. Width of various 
elements: vehicular road for passage and 
parking, foot paths or sidewalks, planting 
Space or margins. Set-back of buildings 
d. Construction: Foundations, top surface, curbs 
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VI. WATER SUPPLY 

a. Agency supplying (for existing conditions see 
Div. All-A, I, d, 2): Governmental: re- 
gional or local; developing company; 
public service corporation 

b. Sources of supply 

c. Quality. Expert analysis: tests; hardness; 
safety from pollution 

d. Quantity. Existing supply; additional pos- 
sible future sources 

e. Pressure 

f. Water mains 


1. Location with regard to installation and use, high 
ways and other utility plans 
2. Size, depth, control valves 


g- Building connections 


1. Independent or joint laterals 
2. Sizes 
3. Time of installation 


h. Public uses 


1. Hydrants: Location in regard to use and convenience 
of circulation and parking, fire protection, street 
cleaning, etc. 


VII. SEWAGE DISPOSAL: Sanitary drainage 
a. Scope of problem may be: 


1. Connection with existing main lines of sewers in 
streets and existing sewage disposal plant; (Se¢ 
Div. AlI-A-I-d-a) or, installation of new lines 
and new disposal plant 

2. Capacity of trunk lines in relation to needs of 
industrial, office building, apartment house and 
other areas 


b. Agency for installation and management 


1. Government; regtonal or local; public service cor 
poration: developing company 


c. Type of system 


1. Combination or separation of sanitary and storm 
sewers 

2. Sewer mains at both sides of wide boulevards or 
highways to avoid long connections and street 
openings 


d. Disposal Plant: Location, requirements, nui- 
sance factor, method of treatment, final dis- 
charge of effluent 


e. Sewers 


1. Main lines: Depth and sizes. Location. Grad 
Expense of opening up streets for future changes in 
relation to house groups and to length of connection 
from houses. Catch-basins, man-holes, drain 
Intermediate pumping stations. Force mains 


f. Possible economies over ordinary practice 


1. Connections prepared for future branch lines 

2. Branch sewer serving group of houses (one conne« 
tion to main sewers), common English housing 
practice 

3. Temporary disposal plant to serve partial develop 
ment, or a progressive series of such 

4. Cesspools or septic tanks: generally temporar 
expedient. Costs to be checked against immediate 
installation of all or part of ultimate system. Con 
sider subsoil and ground-water condition 


(Continued on page 512, column two) 
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(SoctaL AND Civic, Div. SITI-EI, continued) 


a. Degree of possible political control within 
community (See survey made under Div. 
SHIT, A) 

b. Local government departments to be either 
set up by community or coordinated with 
community organization (See Div. SIII-C- 
Il, a-4) 

c. General type of local government, if to be set 
up by new community 

1. To be decided after consultation with groups or 
people particularly interested: Public, private, 
business, industry, social, prospective residents 


Il. COMMUNITY SET-UP 


a. Degree of identification with political or- 
ganization 

b. Kinds of community administrative organi- 
zation: voters, cooperative, etc. 


Il. SET-UP OF DEVELOPING COMPANY IN 
RELATION TO ABOVE 


a. During development 

b. In early stages of community 

c. After community is complete and running 
smoothly 


IV. CONTROL OF COMMERCIAL ACTIVI- 
TIES 


a. By ownership and rental of buildings 
b. By ownership of land 


c. By private restriction or zoning 


V. OWNERSHIP OR MANAGEMENT OF 
NON-COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 


a. By developing company, municipality, com- 
munity organization or trust organization 
for community 

b. Possible division into departments and 
committees 


1. In general: Construction, administration, upkeep, 
promotion, program organisation, supervision 


c. Possible cooperative commercial under- 
takings, for revenue or for saving to 
consumers 

1. Shops: Food, etc., restaurants, tea rooms, cafeterias, 
food preparation, hotels or boarding houses, public 


utilities, amusement parks. Services (See Div. 
SHIT, CI, a, 9, b) 


VI. MEANS OF FINANCING ACTIVITIES: 
Equipment, upkeep 
a. Charges according to use. Fee system 
b. Taxes (See Div. SIII-CIII, c) 


1. Inclusion in rental charge, if houses remain in 
community ownership 
2. Municipal taxes 


c. Degree of financial assistance expected 
from: Federal Government, State, munici- 
pality, cash contribution of residents, philan- 
thropy 


1. Period over which such assistance may be expected 


d. Permanent budget 
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(ARCHITECTURE, Div. AIII-CVII, continued) 
VIII. SEWAGE DISPOSAL: Separate storm 


drainage 
a. General surface 


1. Determination of watersheds 

2. Disposal into streams, ditches, swamps, artificial 
pond, natural gulleys, dry wells 

3. Right of use of existing culverts, of flooding adjoin- 
ing property, or of augmenting existing flow 
through adjoining property 

b. Permeability of soil and local run-off factor 
from unpaved surfaces. Ground water 
level. Lowering of ground water level 

Extent of gutter drainage possible 

. Pipes: Size, location, depth 

e. Appurtenances: Inlets, catch basins, basin 
manholes, manholes, gratings and heads for 
curb-gutter drainage, gutter, walks, etc. 

f. Roof drainage: into dry wells (possible com- 
mon dry wells); onto lawn; onto walk, road, 
driveway, through curb; into storm sewers 

g- Footing drainage 

h. Cellar floor, areaway and window areaway 
drainage 

IX. ELECTRICITY 

a. Scope of problem, as limited by existing 
conditions 

b. Agency for installation and management: 

Government, regional or local. Public service 
corporation. Developing company 

. Source of supply 

. Connection outside property 

. D.C. or A.C. Cycles, voltage 

. Kind of installation: Transformers, location. 

Poles or underground conduits. Separate 
or group house service connections 

. Location or equipment in relation to build- 

ings: Roads and other public utilities and 
their installation; rights of way: public and 
private 


a0 


me oWMm 


os 


. Legal restrictions 

. Appearance 

3. Public lighting: Location, adequacy, kind of stand- 
ards (nutsance tf directly opposite bedroom 
windows 


l 
2 
2 
5 


h. House connection: Type of equipment. Loca- 
tion 


X. GAS (follow check list under Electricity, Div. 
AIll, C-1X-a, 6, c e g, b) 
a. Possible future use of gas for heating 


XI. TELEPHONES (follow check list under 
Electricity, Div. AIII, C-1X-a, 6, d, f, g, b) 
a. Public telephones 


XII. PARKS 


a. Purpose (classification): Decoration or beauty; 
ventilation and sunshine; protection from 
noises and other objectionable features; 
recreation; gardens 

b. Landscaping (See Div. AIII-C-XIV) 

c. Preparation for: Care, watering mains, hy- 

(Continued on page 513, column one) 
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ARCHITECTURE, Div. AIII-CXII-c, continued) f. Seasonal planting of certain varieties and im 
mediate effects vs. permanent growth 


n drants, sprinkling systems, springs, wells, g. Comparative cost of evergreen vs. deciduous 
; drainag 4 3. Law megane 
ie d. Paths and roads (Div. AIII-C-V) a. Seeds, sods or stolons, depth of soil, character of 
4 e. Lighting (See Div. AIII-C-1X) subsoil 
4 f. Accessories and buildings: Seats, fences, b. pay and cost ere by utility , 
ad . ; » i > > » e =) 
bridges, underpasses, waste paper receptacles c. Hect ot sine and shape on maintenance charge 
4 - a 7 ’ s Z . ‘ ots, soc Ss . 
in parks and squares, private lot od strip 
2- and incinerators, arbors, pergolas, garden along streets 
houses, toilets, restaurants, tool houses 4. Cost estimates and planting schedule 
a. Contract vs. “cost plus”’ 
XIII. YARD WORK 5. Problems and policies of maintenance of laws and 
yr ; 
. — ; planting 
or a. Disposition of plan: Elements a. Cost borne by whom? How administered ? 
1. Walks and drive b. Physical equipment: water outlets, tools, truck 
a. In relation to services and access (See Div. AJ-A and equipment, storage and upkeep 
I-d, Div. AIII-C-V) . , 
‘an b. Width, construction, pitch for drainage c. Landscaping of dwelling plots 
) Servic re =s ,»y ttche , ? . . . . 
2. Service yards: Laundry yard, kitchen yard, etc. 1. Harmonious planting of dwelling unit in group 
, I & 
0? a. In relation to privacy and appearance a. Variety by contrast between group units 
- 3 Ah gs to mage —_ —— iain 0 b. Planting to emphasize vistas, architectural 
n- a ‘= ee he = rm A ipod a a. masses and layout of unit groups 
d, ry aryers, refuse urners, outside matl boxes, lan- im: Planting to prov ide privacy for pore hes and set 


terns, fences and gates, pergolas or seats, play- 
houses, etc. 
4. Grading in relation to dwellings and other plan 
Ly elements a 
/ a. Pitch of ground from building foundation 
b. Pitch of walks and drives 
c. Terraces, steps and retaining walls 
d. Grading in relation to porches, areaways and 


ice utilities 
d. Planting to provide shade and wind shelter 
e. Planting used to mark boundaries of plots 
i. Staggered each side of property lines 
ii. Shrubs and trees when mature must never 
obstruct visibility along motor lanes 
2. Responsibilities 


~ 


other appendages a. Installation: by development company; by occu 
; . rr , ; unt; degree of control and assistance by t 
8 e. Sequence of work (See Div. AIII-D-IV) rey Pine a a es 
it: f. Also see Drainage (Div. ALII-C-VII-VIII 6. Replacement of unsuccessful planting 
ae : ~ c. Upkeep: by owner or occupant; regulations and 
” XIV. LANDSCAPING enforcement of spraying and pruning; special 
a. General considerations: problems of easements 
> ¢ , - ~ . 
ie XV. RECREATION: places, outdoor. (For full 

a. Over a period of years : . : 

b. Detailed program for current year check list, see Div. SUI, C-I-a-2, and C-I1) 
n. ae c. Coordination with work of site-planner, engi- 
te neer, architect, etc. 


i. d. Approximate budget, and rough allocation to D. CONSTRUCTION AND FIELD OPER- 
d- i 2 public and private areas, current and deferred ATIONS (See Div. AIII, B-I, II) 


ia work and percentage of initial cost necessary 
id hu for upkeep for one year after planting 7 a 
rd | 2. Topographic conditions (See Div. AIII-AI, II I. ORGANIZATION OF ENGINEERING DE- 
4 a. Areas of cut and fill, terracing, etc. PARTMENT TO PROVIDE: 
6. Preservation of trees, other land marks aa ; 
c. Preservation or purchase of top soil a. Plans: General utility ; maps and details. 
3. Emphasis of group effects, vistas, and focal points Grade and surface drainage plans (See Div. 
d- es AIIL-CVIII) 
) . Climatic, atmospheric and s Z s : ‘ ' 
7” ee ne ee ee b. Designs: Sewers and sewerage disposal. Sec- 
b. Landscaping of public and semi-public tions of roads and utility locations and con- 
a spaces nections to construction. Mechanical layout 
1. Planting disposition for special areas of plumbing, heating, lighting, spectal fea- 
Say a. General parks, plazas, etc. tures such as refrigeration, radios, sprinklers, 
: b. Play areas: adults’ and childrens’ irrigations, wells, etc. Engineering construc- 
c — borders (street trees, curbs, etc.) tion such as bridges, swimming pools, etc. 
d. Monuments, shelters, seats, walls, artificial pools, Est; d : , 
po c. Estimates and costs of engineering and 
er e. Borders and shade for walks engineering Construction 
h) f. Parking areas, shade and surfacing . 
F g. Planting as markers for boundaries Il. SECURE FROM ARCHITECTURAL DE- 
h. Windbreaks and visual screens PARTMENT: 
t. Terraces and steep slopes (preventing erosion 
j. Banks of ponds, streams or other water a. Plans and working drawings: Group plans. 
ty; . 7 ; a i aaah a ae a Construction plans and elevations for various 
2. Factors selection: trees, shrubs, hedges, “7 ys ; , 
m lace dace fee ” — types of buildings. Architectural detail 
es; a. Physical and chemical character of soil drawings. Standard layouts for kitchens and 
b. Areas of total shade, areas exposed to winds, to baths. Building permits. Construction speci- 
reflected heat 7 
rare cations 
Dy c. Amount of soot and gas in air b if Soe tan : d pl —_ 
d. Foliage effects, flowers, fruits : aos fOr tan scapiag and planting 
e. Heights and shapes when mature (Continued on page 514, column one) 
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(ARCHITECTURE, Div. AIITI-DII, Continued) 


Ill. 


. 


0) 


e. 


ORGANIZATION OF CONSTRUCTION 
WORK 


a. Estimating and cost keeping 
b. 


. Auditing: accounting, payrolls, statements, 


Purchasing 


payments, inventories 


. Office administration: Stenography and files 


for letters, quotations, contracts, orders, 
catalogs, general data, plan files. Insurance: 
fire underwriters, certificates for wiring and 
fixtures, accident reports, fire loss reports 
Drafting: engineering and mechanical studies; 
standard details; framing plans; equipment 
and plant layouts; progress plans and charts 


. Field construction force and equipment 


1. Superintendents, timekeepers, material clerks 

2. Foremen 

3. Mechanics and labor 

4. Separate and sub-contractors 

5. Tool and equipment storage and force; repair force 
6. Material storage and shop, with force 

7. Watching and policing force 

8. Transportation force: Teams and stable; trucks and 


garage; ratlroads 
9. Gardening and landscape superintendent, foremen, 
labor force, equipment 


. Finishing and service force: their work 


1. Inspection of construction work at time completed, 
by construction force 

2. Cleaning and maintenance of completed construc- 
tion before occupancy. Temporary heating before 
occupancy 

Decorating and fitting up for occupancy; minor 

alterations for occupancy; reconditioning 

. Check-up with occupant at time of occupancy 

. Complaint from and adjustment with occupants 

». Storage of fittings and materials used 


ue w 


7 


. Supervision: By architect, general superin- 


tendent, inspectors 


. Coordination with: 


1. Architects and engineers 

2. Sales and rental departments: Demonstration 
dwellings, special occupancy requirements 

3. Local authorities: Plumbing and sanitary inspectors 
and departments; building inspectors and depart- 
ments; unton officers; utility authorities; munictpal, 
county and state highway departments; fire under- 
writers, fire and liability insurance compantes, fire 
department; police department; state labor de- 
partment 








4. Title and mortgage companies involved 
5. Local building employes’ organizations 


j. Reports to executive authority of the com- 
pany 
1. Budgets and estimates, progress, costs, general and 
comparative reports and costs 


k. Use of mechanical equipment in the field 
1. Steam shovels, trenchers, etc. 
2. Trucks, narrow-gauge railroads 
3. Central or portable saw-mills, concrete mixers, 
pipe-fitting equipment, etc. 


IV. GENERAL SEQUENCE OF WORK 


a. Recorded by progress charts or schedules, 
field reports, progress photos 

b. General clearing and grading: site work and 
roads 

c. Installation of utilities: sewerage and drain- 
age system, water, gas, electricity, etc. 


V. ESTIMATING AND COST KEEPING 


a. For budgeting 
b. For distribution of charges of utilities and 
general improvements among individual 


units 

c. For fixing rental or selling charges (See Div. 
E-II-H, I) 

d. Uniformity in manner and form of keeping 
records 


1. Importance in building up information 


e. Records of periodic prices and variations of 
all stable items of costs, labor rates, fittings, 
etc. 

f. Periodic statistical information 

1. Ratio of labor and materials to whole cost of any 
particular type of unit 
2. Periodic costs for each type of unit: per cubic foot, 
per square foot, per occupants, per room 


VI. CORRELATION OF CONSTRUCTION 
AND RESEARCH 


a. Pre-fabrication and shop assembly 

b. New materials and methods: structural mate- 
rials, finish materials, protective materials 
(water-proofing, fire-proofing, sound-proofing, 
etc.), mechanical and service equipment. 

c. Cost anaylsis 
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SIMPLIFIED PRACTICE FOR 
DRAFTING ROOM EFFICIENCY 


BY 


PRISCILLA OGDEN DALMAS 


ILLION dollar skyscrapers indicate unusual 

procedure in the drafting room. In the 
successful design of such a project every effort must 
be made to keep the office overhead down and to 
expedite the execution of the work. Although the 
design of a skyscraper is not an every day occur- 
rence, many of the methods devised for handling 
such jobs can be used to advantage in the case of 
any modern building. The following notes explain 
several devices of office management that have 
proved effective in keeping profits up and costs 
down in the drafting room. 


The Office Layout. In the drafting room itself 
the sine qua non of progress is the free circulation 
and easy accessibility of authentic information. 
Just as important is the concentration of energy 
with its consequent elimination of diversion and 
confusion. Any job that is big enough to warrant 
a filing system of its own should be segregated from 
the other parts of the office, and desks, drafting 
tables, filing cases, etc., should be arranged to 
constitute in effect a private office for the particu- 
lar job at hand. 

A study of the plan (which, in this case, was laid 
out for the design of a metropolitan skyscraper) 
will indicate the possibility of eliminating lost 
motion in having every part of the office routine 
within its own small sphere of activity. The idea 
makes for close and easy supervision of the job 
by the executive in charge, close contact with 
outside agencies, and saves much time in the 
distribution of authentic information. 


Organization of Personnel. For operations too 
large for a single job captain to manage — no 
longer extraordinary — the best means yet devised 
for efficient executive direction is to divide the 
authority among three men. One of them acts 
principally as the architect’s representative and 
conducts all meetings with owners and builders. 
He writes outline specifications, handles all cor- 
respondence and signs all subcontracts. The second 
is responsible for design throughout the building 
and for the assignment and supervision of archi- 
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tectural work in the drafting room. The third has 
charge of the mechanical and engineering details 
and of their correlation with the architectural 
work. He supervises the recording, checking, and 
routing of shop drawings. These three men cannot 
function without constant cooperation, of course. 
But by making the separation 
definite, the work will be n 
vised and will move mo thly. All three 
executives have to colli with the specifica- 
tion writer and later on with the outside super- 
intendent. 

The draftsmen may be divided roughly into 
three groups: for plans, design, and shop drawings, 
distinctions which are merged and altered as the 
work progresses beyond the small scale stage. 


‘ir jurisdictions 
oughly super- 
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The layout of the portion of the office of Cross & Cross 

used for the City Bank Farmers Trust Company building 

job. Note the efficient arrangement of the Conference 
and Contractors’ Rooms, the files and sample racks 
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Sketch of rack for bound blueprints with detail of hanging 
device, suitable for filing current job sets. The sheathing 
gives additional stiffness 


Drawings and Prints. From the point of view of 
expediting the job, as well as from that of office 
overhead, the problem of the drafting room is to 
reduce the number of drawings and also the time 
spent on each drawing to a minimum. On a large 
job it is economical to have standard size sheets 
printed with border and title, similar to that shown 
in the accompanying illustration. This set can be 
used for practically every type of architectural, 
mechanical and engineering drawing, and the in- 
clusion of general notes at the end of the sheet 
makes for a quick reference of revisions, additional 
information, and contemplated changes. 

The following system for designating drawings 
saves time and prevents confusion not only in 
referring to the different sheets but also in ordering 
sets of prints for different trades. 

Number all sketches SIK-1, SK-2, etc., and keep 
the drawings filed flat in numerical order. This 
series will continue on some buildings throughout 
the entire course of the job and the SK designation 
is a practical means for keeping track of sketches 
that are not part of the sets in regular circulation. 

Number all general drawings G-1, G-2, etc. These 
drawings in ink on cloth comprise 14 in. scale 
working plans and elevations. So long as the draw- 
ings are in constant use space and time may be 
saved by keeping them flat on a table or in a 
drawer. 

Tenant Drawings. All work not included in the 
general contract but planned subsequently for ten- 
ants, should be shown on a separate set of plans. 
A set may be made with cloth litho prints from the 





Sketch of samples rack. This rack will accommodate forty 
standard size marble samples and is also suitable for dis- 
playing samples of wood finish 


original ‘““G”’ drawings by altering the titles to 
read T-1, T-2, etc. These litho prints are very 
similar to original ink drawings on cloth, will erase 
easily, are clear and durable and may be blue- 
printed. 

Scale details numbered S-1, S-2, etc., for con- 
venience in filing should be made on standard size 
sheets, on cloth if they must bear much handling. 
This series comprises all exterior and interior de- 
tails and where it is likely to consist of a large 
number of drawings a further classification should 
be made. They may be divided into groups, as: 
A— exterior details, B — utilities (!4-in. scale part 
plans showing elevators, electric closets, etc.), 
( —stairs, D —special interiors such as corridors, 
toilets, vaults, etc. This may actually effect an 
economy of time, as frequently there is need for 
referring to an entire group exclusive of the others. 
“S” drawings are best filed flat in folders according 
to groups. 

Full size details number D-1, D-2, are best made 
on paper of uniform width, say 42 in. wide, and 
varying in length. They should be kept flat on a 
table until issued and then may be folded and 
filed in a legal size file. 

Blue print lists of each classification should be 
posted in the drafting room in numerical sequence. 
Cross-reference lists may also be posted giving 
titles and numbers of groups of drawings by sub- 
ject, which might not be in numerical sequence. 

If the mechanical and steel designing is done in 
the office, separate drawers should be provided for 
the drawings of each. If it is done outside, the 
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bound sets of prints can be kept in the rack. 

The detailing of woodwork may be materially re- 
duced by making large scale details to show the 
general intention of the design and confining the 
full size drawings to profiles. This puts the burden 
for complete elevations and full size details showing 
the proper construction on the wood-worker whose 
shop drawings may be checked in the architect's 
office. The same procedure might be recommended 
for some of the other trades. The success of this 
procedure, however, will depend upon the techni- 
cal excellence of the contractor's organization 
which in this case will become an important factor 
in the award of a contract. If this system of large 
scale details is used, a projection machine included 
in the drafting room equipment is useful for en- 
larging them to full size for study and for working 
details. 


Schedule Sheets and Lists. The well-known door 
schedule principle may be applied with equal 
profit to other quantity installations that are 
repetitive with minor variations. The checking of 
all correlated trades, all shop drawings and quan- 
tity lists is greatly expedited by having data ac- 
cessible in such form, and duplication of error 
is thereby prevented. The illustration shows a 
typical floor data schedule. Other schedules which 
have proved practical are: 

Stair risers — height and number of risers for 
each floor. 

Elevators — speed, stops, and total run. 


Doors and bucks. 




















Pneumatic tube stations size, number and 
location. 

Electric clocks — size, tvpe, tinish, number, and 
location. 

Annunctators location, number, and size 

Directional signs — location, size, and inscrip 
tions. 

Drinking fountains — location, size, color and 
number. 


Ventilation and radiator grilles. 


Lighting fixtures. 


Change Orders and Revisions. Except on the 
plainest type of commercial building, revisions to 
the general drawings are usually numerous. As 
soon as the architect is informed regarding a 
change of any kind, he should issue typed instruc 
tions to the job executive. If the direction of the 
work is divided as suggested each executive should 
receive a copy so that he may make the necessary 
changes to the drawings and, in the event of an 
important revision, transmit the information to 
the superintendent on the job. 

The keeping of revision records will avoid the 
excessive cost and the liability to error inherent in 
many sets of prints. It is merely a duplicate record 
of the revision notes completed in the boxed col 
umns on the original drawing and is reissued each 
time a revision is made. Its operation may be 
indicated thus: When the electric push buttons are 
added the revision record sets are sent to the gen- 
eral contractor, who orders prints for those trades 
which are directly concerned with this item. 






































| a iil cd At the left is a record for revisions pare | DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
| t on the contract drawings. It is ee oer T 
| issued in duplicate in place of a sure Twa 
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The three illustrations above are of models used by Cross & 
Cross for the City Bank Farmers Trust Company building. 
They show how the design was studied in three dimensions 
to keep pace with the drafting room details. Below is a 
plan of the samples room provided by the George A. Fuller 
Company in connection with the City Bank Farmers Trust 
Company building. It gives a visual check on specified 
materials and helps in obtaining quick dispositions 





SAMPLE RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 


SAMPLE STAIR RAILS 


METAL & GLASS & 
WooD ¢ GLASS 
OFFICE PARTITIONS 


SAMPLE GLASS & 
MARBLE STALL 
PARTITIONS 


SAMPLE DWARF DOORS 
WALLS & FLOORS 


OF VARIOUS TILES 
SAMPLE 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


26-O 


SAMPLE DRINKING FOUNTAIN 


7 





SAMPLE CORRIDOR DOORS 


\ TYPICAL ELEVATOR LOBBY 
—Y VARIOUS MATERIALS & TREATMENTS 
‘FOR CEILING, CORNICE ,WALLS, 

BASE -AND FLOOR 


SAMPLE LOBBY DOORS 


~— 


SAMPLE ELEVATOR DOORS 
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Set-up Samples Room. On a large job many de- 
cisions regarding material and equipment may be 
expedited if a separate room is used for the various 
contractors for sample installations. Where large 
orders are involved, it is to the interest of the 
general contractor and his subcontractors to show 
the materials for interior finish floor materials, 
toilet partitions, etc., so that the architect may 
justify to his client the specification of a particular 
kind of product or installation. Although not ap- 
plicable for a small project, the saving in both 
time and expense is obvious in a large job. 


Models. A justification for models is two-fold. 
From the client’s standpoint they show a building 
project in a form which can be easily visualized, 
free from the convention of elevation or perspective 
drawings even though the model may be a plas- 
terline sketch, incomplete in detail. From the 
architect's standpoint, the model furnishes a three- 
dimensional study of the progressive stages of the 
job and enables him to coordinate mass, scale 
detail, and full size cast as they develop in a logical 
order from a sketch. 

Various materials may be employed besides 
cardboard or plaster. Plasterline is easily and 
quickly modeled and wooden blocks cut to the 
scale of various parts of a building envelope may be 
used to determine mass. It is even possible to em- 
ploy thin sheets of aluminum in the study of wall 
surfaces or in indicating a contrast in material. 
Finished models made of such material are much 
more durable than cardboard and require no more 
craftsmanship to construct. 
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Atklee, Courtesy of ** Fortune’ 
THE HIGH COSTS OF HOUSES 


OSTS — the terror and despair of the building industry —- must be reduced 

Despite many pleasant theories of structure and design, a confusion of building 

practices and the lack of cooperation between the gentlemen who labor combine to 

keep costs high. In the following pages Robert Tappan, well known for his investi- 

gations in this field of wide endeavor, presents one practical advance in the war 

against high prices. He knows whereof he speaks and his construction plans are laid 
on the foundation of a wide practical experience 


THE FORUM OF SMALLER BUILDINGS 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FOUR SMALL CALIFORNIA HOUSES WILL BE FOUND ON PAGES 477 TO 488 INCLUSIVE 
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TYPICAL FLOOR PLAN 
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JAPANESE HOUSE CONSTRUCTION 


HE Japanese have employed the principle of unit design for centuries. The illustrations above 

show a few typical details of a Japanese house, many of which, although unusual in Ameri- 
can practice, might well be adapted advantageously to small house planning and construction. 
The dimensions of the plan are determined entirely by the arrangements of straw mats, and the 
construction details are largely standardized to conform with the resulting room sizes. Lumber 
and paper are used largely for the partitions, and plaster, tile and brick are used sparingly and in 
some instances not at all. The chief differences between Japanese and American methods of con- 


struction lie in the adaptability of the house and in the lightness of the structure 










































REDUCING HOUSING COSTS WITH 





PREFABRICATED BUILDING UNITS 


BY 


ROBERT TAPPAN, ARCHITECT 


pte five years I have studied steel housing 
intensively. The fire-safe possibilities of steel 
skeleton construction have spurred me into efforts 
to devise ways and means to produce individual 
homes of steel construction that would cost little 
or no more than those of ordinary wooden mate- 
rials. Schemes were based upon the use of simple, 
standard structural shapes combined with many 
varieties of standard materials. A_ half-dozen 
structures were completed. But as yet to no avail. 
The home building industry, if one may call it 
that, has not seemed ready for these developments. 
Lending institutions, insurance companies, trade 
unions, building contractors, and _ prospective 
home owners have shown incredible inertia. 

I have decided, therefore, to take up again the 
task of continuing to perfect the unit design and 
shop fabrication theory as applied to homes of 
wooden construction. The shortcomings of wood 
are thoroughly understood and easy to guard 
against. While less permanent than masonry, a 
well-built wooden house will too often outlast its 
usefulness. Our rapidly changing standards of 
living already have made thousands of American 
wooden houses obsolete. Many excellent household 
devices for comfort and labor saving are installed 
in the cheapest speculative houses; in fact, specula- 
tive builders place more accent upon unnecessarily 
elaborate equipment than upon good construction. 
As a result, the innocent home buyer is too dazzled 
by the contents to question the worth of the 
container. 


Unit Design. The object of the unit design 
theory is to put the shell of the house on a par 
with its contents. Unit design permits fabrication. 
Unit fabrication lowers costs by reducing waste 
of materials and labor. Unit fabrication, however, 
can defeat itself if the units are too large or bulky 
for economical handling and transportation. 

The idea of combining unit design and shop 
fabrication is an adaptation of Japanese house 
construction methods. The poverty of the masses 
forced Japanese builders to invent many interest- 
ing methods of design and construction. Some of 





these methods are applicable to our own housing 
problems. For centuries Japanese homes have 
been planned in units and the designer never 
bothered to prepare elevations or details. A unit 
floor plan showing the desired arrangement and 
size of the rooms was all that the builder required. 

The unit of the Japanese floor plan is the floor 
mat of straw, about 3 x 6 ft. in size and two or 
three inches thick, with sharp, square edges. The 
dimensions have not varied for centuries. These 
mats fit so closely together that the floor they 
rest on is completely concealed. The rooms are 
square or rectangular and are planned with ab 
solute reference to the number of mats that they 
contain. 

In Japanese houses architectural embellish 
ment, as we know it, is conspicuous by its absence, 
there being little or no attempt at ornamentation 
Many features that go to make up the usual Amer- 
ican dwelling are absent: no front door with pre- 
tentious display, no permanently enclosed rooms, 
a minimum of movable furniture. 


Walls and Partitions. One of the chief points 
of difference in a Japanese house, as compared 
with ours, is in the treatment of partitions and 
outside walls. In our houses these are solid and 
permanent, and when the frame is built it forms 
an integral part of the structure. In the Japanese 
house, on the contrary, two or more sides of the 
house have no permanent walls. Within, also, 
there are but few fixed partitions. In their stead 
there are lightweight sliding screens that run in 
appropriate grooves in the floor and overhead 
There is no cellar or attic, and there are no win- 
dows as we know them but light is diffused 
throughout the whole house by means of trans- 
lucent exterior walls and partitions. 

The structural walls, though generally of 
unpainted wood, are sometimes of stucco, white 
or dark colored. In some buildings the fixed ex- 
terior walls are tiled. The roofs are of moderate 
pitch, shingled, tiled or thatched. Nearly every 
house has a porch protected by an overhanging 
roof, and in some of the better class houses there 





is a definite entrance vestibule; however in houses 


of the simpler types one may enter from almost 
any point. 

During the past fifteen years I have had several 
opportunities to experiment with adaptations of 
the ancient Japanese method of unit design and 
construction with significant results. 


Unit Houses at Montauk. A few years ago, at 
Montauk, Long Island, I set up a group of stuccoed 
cottages to form the nucleus of a workingmen’s 
village. The cottages were fabricated in Forest 
Hills and shipped by truck to the job. On an 
appointed day, five carpenters started to as- 
semble a two-family, semidetached house, and by 
three thirty in the afternoon two slaters were 
putting on the roof. In another day we were ready 
for stucco and plaster. The windows and doors 
were protected with sheets of Celotex and the 
stucco was shot on, in two coats, in less than four 
hours. The second coat was a flash coat of colored 
stucco, about !4¢ in. thick, so completely imbedded 
in the damp first coat that after five years it is 
still in remarkably good condition. In spite of 
minor difficulties we succeeded in assembling 
these houses, ready to live in, in six working 
days, at costs that averaged about $525 a room. 
These cottages were designed for year-round 
occupancy. 









Construction of Units. At Forest Hills, the wall 
units had been made by four carpenters working 
at two simple jigs. The ready-cut studding was 
stacked nearby, and as fast as the pieces were set 
in the jigs they were spiked together. No toe- 












A house at Sea Cliff, 
L. I., built by the ready- 
cut method described in 
this article. The plans are 
shown below. The panel 
units together with the 
manner of their installa- 
tion were designed by 
Mr. Tappan who has ap- 
plied for a patent on the 
system 
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nailing was necessary — in fact, all studding was 
literally doweled together. As soon as the frame 
work was assembled, a sheet of Celotex was nailed 
to the surface. Window and door frames were 
ready to drop into place, and I found that 70 to 
80 panels represented an easy day’s work for 
four men. All doors were fitted and hung while 
the panels were flat on the bench. The men worked 
under shelter, unhampered by weather conditions. 
The key letters were stenciled on all four edges 
and the units were stacked to await shipment. 


Foundations. The foundation walls were of 
concrete, poured into trenches. The trenches were 
just the width of a shovel and were dug deeply 
enough to avoid frost. Reinforcing rods were used 
instead of footings. A simple strap anchor was 
imbedded at intervals in the top of the concrete 
walls to hold the superstructure down, in anticipa- 
tion of excessively high winds from the ocean. 
As there were no cellars, interior concrete walls 
were used to support the construction, in place 
of girders. 


First Floor. The first step in constructing the 
superstructure was the building of a box sill 
type of floor framing, because it was simple, easy 
to level up and anchor to the foundation. Wire 
mesh covered holes were cut at intervals in the 
boxed sills to ventilate the air space between the 
first floor and the ground. Sub-floor drainage and 
heating pipes were installed before the carpenters 


Progress pictures of the house shown on the opposite 
page. The entire structure was prefabricated in units, as 
shown on pages 524 and 525. The sections were marked 
on the first floor shown below; within one day all the 
wall partitions and gables were in place, as illustrated at 
the right below. Above at the right are shown the walls 
partially covered with metal lath to receive the exterior 
stucco. The roof was covered with random cut ship-lap 









commenced work. The rough flooring was of ship 
lap, nailed diagonally. Holes were left at intervals 
to accommodate the plumbing and heating sub 
contractors. 

Upon the completion of the rough platform 
which covered the entire floor area of the house 
it was tested for level, and we then were ready 
to install the wall and partition units. A steel 
tape was used to mark off all divisions and lines 
were drawn to locate interior partitions. With a 
colored crayon we marked the key letters on the 
floor, corresponding to the wall unit to be used, in 
accordance with the assembly plan. This as 
sembly plan was the only drawing required by the 
carpenters. The elevations were entirely un 
necessary in constructing, though carefully pre 
pared. 


Walls. Starting at an exterior corner, two over 
lapping ‘‘A”’ panels were spiked to each other and 
to the rough floor. These panels braced each other 
From this point, guided by the marks and key 
letters on the rough flooring, it was a simple job 
to complete the installation of all of the exterior 
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COLLAR BEAM AND RAFTERS 
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\ plan and details of the house shown on page 522. The letters indicate the place- 
ment of the ready-cut wall units which are shown on the opposite page. Notice 
that a very small part of the entire structure was manufactured at the job 





























and interior wall and partition units. In an un- 
believably short space of time, the house took 
shape, and we were ready for the ready-cut rafters, 
ceiling joists and gable panels. Two carpenters 
can install wall units almost as fast as two helpers 
can bring them to the required spot. The vertical 
jambs of the panels, or units, were grooved and 
splines were inserted to insure correct vertical 
alignment. After the rafters were in place the en- 
tire roof area was covered with ship-lap. No 
attempt was made to ready-cut this item. 

For a four-room house the carpentry labor 
outlined above required less than two days, using 
four carpenters and two helpers to carry. The men 
caught the spirit of the thing and soon developed 
surprising skill and pride in their accomplishment. 


Trim, Roof and Finish. We generally trimmed 
out the exterior and put on the roofing next, saving 
all interior work for rainy weather. Wire lath 
was wrapped around the exterior walls and steel 


sash were set in place and glazed before we at- 
tempted interior work. Celotex was used for in- 
terior linings. Its application was easy and rapid 
because of the regular spacing of all studs and 
joists. At first, we covered joints with wire mesh 
but later discarded this as unnecessary. The two- 
coat interior plastering shows hardly a crack 
after five years. 

All interior trim was oil stained and installed 
before plastering. Copper nails were used for all 
exterior and interior trim, avoiding countersinking 
as much as possible. The use of plywood panels of 
Douglas fir would totally eliminate the plastering 
problem and the exterior could be finished in any 
desired materials. 

The fireplace was built of brick. The chimney 
was constructed of precast cubes, about 20 in. 
square, made of light-weight concrete, with 8 in. 
sewer pipe running through the center. All piping 
was consolidated and prefabricated. The heating 
system was hot water. I had planned to use oil 
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for heating and cooking but this was abandoned 
and exterior coal bins had to be provided. 


Conclusion. As a result of these experiences, I 
am convinced that any properly organized building 
company could, with the easiest of preliminary 
preparation, produce American homes, by the 
unit system, at a very significant saving in com- 
parison with the usual methods. To sum up my 
adventures in economic housing, I would say 
that unit design, shop fabrication, economical 
transportation and speedy erection are the essential 
factors required to produce a good home at a 
price the average American can afford to pay. 
When this is accomplished, land, labor, financing 
and selling problems will be easier to tackle. 
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A CURRENT PROMOTION METHOD 
FOR LARGE SCALE HOUSING 


FROM THE DATA OF ARTHUR E. ALLEN, ARCHITECT 


UCCESSFUL promotion of large scale housing 

operations, certain to become a constantly 
recurring problem in the minds of the profession 
during the next decade, has been almost exclusively 
the business of real estate developers and specula- 
tive builders up to the present time. From them, 
architects who justly scorn many of their designs 
may learn two things: how such projects have been 
financed and how they sell by catering to the de- 
sires of their clients. It is a simple statement of fact 
that developers and speculative builders have been 
able to give the public what it thinks it wants at 
a price and with a profit. 
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Actual experience in selling offers conclusive 
evidence that what the public wants is: 

1. Brick construction at a price of from $7,000 
to $9,000. 

2. Colorful kitchen, with complete mechanical 
equipment installed, and an adjoining dining 
alcove. 

3. Modern bathroom, with dressing alcove 
adjoining. 

4. Impressive living room, preferably of ‘‘stu- 
dio”’ type, with exposed beams and wood burning 
fireplace. 

5. Finished living or play room in basement. 
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The following is a typical promotion study. On 
property costing $292,500, containing 195 building 
lots, it is proposed to build 186 houses, which gives 
a land cost per house of $1,575. For the type of 
house illustrated, the estimated construction cost 
would be: 


CONTRACTORS 


Foundation and cement work. $650.00 
Paving street 100.00 
Brick work 775.00 
Plumbing and heating 675.00 
Lumber 300.00 
Trim 350.00 
Carpenter 230.00 
Plaster 335.00 
Roofing 185.00 
Electric wiring and fixtures 110.00 
Flooring 155.00 
Tile. 175.00 
Painting 225.00 
Stairs 75.00 
lron 35.00 
Hardware 50.00 
Gas range 42.50 
Breakfast set 15.00 
Kitchen cabinet 55.00 
Refrigerator 110.00 
Linoleum 35.00 
Shades. 7.00 
Shower doors 30.00 
Weatherstripping and caulking 13.00 
Landscaping 15.00 
Medicine cabinets 6.25 
Vanity tables 35.00 
Sewers 100.00 
Architect 20.00 
Survey 12.50 
Gas and water permits. . . ;, 20.00 
Total construction work $4,941.25 
AppEpD Costs 
Financing 5° on first mortgage.... $225.00 
Advertising ey pe 100.00 
Commission a 100.00 
Interest, taxes, and insurance. . 50.00 
Superintendent eararts 50.00 
Watchman and miscellaneous 35.00 
Contingency. . 98.75 
Total added costs. . 658.75 
Total estimated cost . $5,600 .00 


The capital requirement was set up with 
standard building loan mortgages on the following 
basis: 


CONSTRUCTION Cost 


186 houses @ $5,600................... . $1,041,600 
CASH TO BE RECEIVED 
Mortgages: 
164 «$4,250........ $697,000 
SE eee... . vs ace 55,000 
ity & _____—_——- 52,250 
Total mortgage receipts $804,250 
Purchasers’ payments 
22 end and corner 
houses @ $1,000. . $22,000 
144 inside houses @ 
$790... ' 123,760 
20 cash sales @ $3,000 60,000 
Total purchasers’ payments. 205,760 
Estimated total cash receipts 1,010,010 
Net capital required................. $30,590 
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These figures show the capital required at the 
completion and sale of the houses. From the time 
of the commencement of the operation until the 
first payment of the building loans, it would be nec- 
essary on the first unit of ten completed to obtain 
a temporary advance of no more than $10,000 to 
pay certain of the contractors. This loan would be 
repaid out of the first building loan payments. 

The estimate of total capital required is sup- 
plemented by a tabulation of mortgage install- 
ments and interest payments applied against it 
during the operation. Accepting the premise that 
the entire operation would be closed within two 
vears (considerably below the sales figures of 
similar developments in other years), and that 
sales would be comparatively evenly distributed 
throughout a twenty-month period (allowing four 
months during which there would be no mortgages 
on hand, and no titles passed), there would be an 
average monthly sale of nine houses. Allowing for 
one cash sale, eight mortgages each month would 
be left. The average payment per mortgage per 
month would be $25, and at least $10 additional 
interest. The first month’s receipts, therefore, 
would be 8 $35, or $280. The second month it 
would be doubled, the third tripled, and so on to 
the conclusion of the twenty-month period. The 
total of all mortgage and interest payment receipts 
for that length of time would be $58,800, which is 
$28,210 more than the $30,590 estimated require- 
ment. So that at the termination of the project, 
there would be a cash balance, and no capital 
required. 

The proposed schedule of sales prices is: 








164 inside houses @ $7,490 ................ $1,228,360 
11 end houses @ $7,990. ................. 87,890 
11 corner houses @ $8,490................ 93,390 

- Seay ape te EN ae ee ER See $1,409,640 
The estimated profit is as follows: 
IN ion 5c Ss dnc ko ee eG he ee os $1,409,640 
Construction cost 
ee er $1,041,600 
ET ere TT Tere 292,500 
Architects’ surcharge 
EET. nb Gre dws he ees 46,500 
Wg oe Sec oe eee cee Seeds 1,380,600 
BI MONI So och oa ase & oe a oes $29,040 


An alternate proposal based on 5'% per cent 
savings bank mortgages, and not on building loans, 
would require more capital, but would increase 
the attractiveness of the proposition from the 
home purchaser’s standpoint. Since savings banks 
do not make building loans, it would be necessary 
to bring the first lot of houses to completion before 
any mortgage money is obtained. 

In estimating the capital thus required to com- 
plete first a group of thirteen houses, the following 
factors influence the plan: 
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The type of row house used in this study, Arthur E. Allen, 
architect. Mr. Allen has been unusually successful in work- 
ing with developers, having designed 5,000 houses in two 
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1. Certain of the fixtures and certain contract 
work, as listed below, need not be put into the 
houses until the houses are ready for placing of 
mortgages. The work can be done immediately 
preceding the obtaining of the mortgage loans, and 
payment not made until after the new funds are 
available for use. 

2. Certain added costs, also shown below, are in 
the same category. 

3. Approximately 25 per cent of the money 
owed contractors and supply men would not be due 
until after the additional money had been received. 
Most contractors accept partial payments in the 
form of 30- or 90-day notes. 

The estimated capital requirement, conse- 
quently, to bring thirteen houses to completion 
before mortgages are placed and sales are made 
would be as follows: 
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FuLt CoNstTRUCTION Cost PER Hous! 
Installations post poned 
until just before 
mortgage is placed 


$5,600 00 


Electrical fixtures $50.00 
Painting and deco- 
ae 125.00 
Gas range.... 42.50 
Breakfast set... 15.00 
Refrigerator 110.00 
Linoleum... . 35.00 
ee ree 7.00 
Shower doors. 30.00 
Landscaping. . 15.00 
Vanity table... . 35.00 
$404.50 
Added costs post poned 
Financing first mort- 
Oa 7. F 
Commission... .. A 100.00 
Interest, taxes, in- 
er 50.00 
375.00 
Total deferred costs..... 839.50 
$4,760.50 
Total contractors’ construction 
NS ec, ene $4,941.25 
Less deferred amount above. 464.50 
Net due contractors up to com 
pletion. .. $4,476.75 
Less 25 per cent to be deferred 
until after completion 1,119.20 


Net cash required per house ; 
ToTaL CAsH REQUIRED FOR 13 Houses 
13 XE5,641.3D..... 
There will also be the following ex- 
penditures — Sales office. $1,500 
Paving (less 25 per cent). 3,700 


$3,641.30 


$47,366.90 


_— 


5.200 00 


$52,536.90 

NOTE. Model house would be completed before others, 
and would have permanent mortgage placed thereon, which 
would give a net reduction in cash of: 4,250 00 


Net CasH NEEDED... $48,286 90 


Such is an existing basis for the promotion of 
large scale housing. It holds, at least, subject for 
further study. 
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Wl, PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE jf 


The Forum staff seeks out new materials and methods which merit the at- 
tention of architects. Here each month is presented concise news covering 
purpose, advantages, and other pertinent facts about recent developments. 
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A HEAVY DUTY STEEL FLOOR 





N INTERLOCKING steel channel floor system 
has been added to the list of possibilities for 
prefabricated building units. Particularly adapted 
to heavy duty buildings, the floor is made of 12- 
inch light weight structural steel stair channels, 
bolted, riveted, or welded in the shop ready for 
installation. Protection of the floor from fire can 
be effected with any fireproof material, such as 
gypsum, concrete, mastic, not possessing structural 
qualities. The troughs in the floor, formed by the 
interlocking flanges, are available for all piping, 
conduits, ete. Any type of flooring, terrazzo, 
linoleum, tile, cork, etc., can readily be applied. 

Besides sustaining loads under test from 125 to 
8,000 Ibs. per sq. ft., this system of floor con- 
struction has the further advantages of eliminating 
reinforcing for slabs, and of increasing safety in 
construction by doing away with temporary floor 
planking and wood forms. 

When made in panel lengths, the flooring can be 
attached directly to the floor girders. The flexibility 
of the flanges permits width adjustment to meet 
all field conditions. Openings for elevators, stair- 
Ways, pipes, wiring, etc., can be readily cut with 
torches after the floor is in place. 

Further information may be obtained from the 
Belmont Iron Works, the patent holders, at 22nd 
& Washington Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BRICKS THAT FLOAT IN WATER 
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()' INTEREST to the profession, but not of son to ordinary brick, which weighs from 4% to ri 
immediate practical use is the recent devel- 5 pounds, this brick weighs only 13 ounces. 

opment of an aerated, light-weight clay which will Naturally clinker color, it may be dyed to meet b 

float in water. The material will not be marketed any requirements. Glazing and enameling are th 

for at least several months. Although it is probable also possible. It may be sawn to shape with an C 


that it will not be limited commercially to the 
standard brick unit, demonstration pieces have 
been moulded in that size and shape. In compari- 
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ordinary hack saw. Other reported advantages 
are: that it can be manufactured in 12 hours as 
(Continued on adv. page 26) 
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One SERVICE RECORD is 


worth Ten Thousand Claims 
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New Allegheny General Hospital erected 
1931-2. York and Sawyer, New York, Archts. 
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PUT YOUR FAITH IN 
SERVICE RECORDS 


Because of wrought iron’s ser- 
vice record in old Pittsburgh 
hospitals, Byers Genuine 
Wrought Iron was used when 

















ODAY, an ever increasing number of 
pipe specifications are being made 


on “service records.” Best engineering 
practice recognizes the fact that one 
service record is worth ten thousand 
claims because it has been proved that 
actual service is the one and only prac- 
tical indication of how long a pipe mate- 
rial will last under given conditions. 


So exemplary was the service rendered 
by wrought iron in the old buildings of 
two Pittsburgh hospitals that Byers 
Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe was speci- 


new buildings were erected. 





New St. Francis Hospital and Nurses’ Home 
erected 1930. Schmidt, Garden & Erikson, 
Chicago, Architects 








Old Allegheny General 





GENUINE 


Hospital erected 1902. 


Old St. Francis 
Hospital erected 1888. 


fied for use in the new buildings. Its 
proved corrosion-resistance qualities 
demonstrated the wisdom of using it 
instead of pipe made of less durable 
metals, and thereby avoiding frequent 
costly pipe replacement. 


No wonder an increasing number of 
medical, educational, commercial and 
public buildings are equipped with 
Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe. 
Scores of service records give undeni- 
able testimony of its vastly longer life 
— even in the face of severe corrosion. 
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Let “Pipe Prescription” Assist You 


Let the Byers engineering staff show 
your client the good sense of “pipe pre- 
scription’ — the right pipe in the right 
place. It puts Byers Genuine Wrought 
Iron in those services where corrosion 
demands. “Pipe prescription,” backed 
by service records and based on 68 
years of Byers engineering expe- 
rience, is the sensible way to analyze 
pipe requirements. You are invited to 
let it assist you. A. M. Byers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Established, 1864. 
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every 
step from 
manufacture 
to 
maintenance 
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RAIN-SMOKE- FUMES 


ARE ALWAYS WITH US 
— £0 ts 


d4IGHLAND 


“ROUGHT IR” 


You can’t eliminate the numerous agents of cor- 
rosion which attack your structure even before 
it’s completed. 

But you can nullify the activities of moisture and 
smoke — you can prevent your clients making a 
contribution to the $500,000,000 annual rust tax. 


Specify Highland Wrought Iron for casements 





and factory sash — fire escapes — cornice sup- 
ports — stone anchors — grilles — gratings — 
fences and gates — when exposed to 


the elements. An inquiry on your 
letterhead will bring full details of 
Wrought Iron — the kind that High- 
land makes. 














in Associate 


THE HIGHLAND IRON & STEEL CO. / 
General Sales Office: , ee 
Chai 
100 West Madison St... Chicago, Hl. — 


Company, Inc 
































PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from page 528) 


opposed to a much longer period for ordinary brick, 
that its cost will approximate the cost of ordinary brick 
and that labor costs, because of its light weight and 
possibly larger size, will be reduced. It is also reported 
to have a compressive strength almost equal to that of 
brick, and to have good heat and moisture insulating 
qualities. 

The C. F. Burgess Laboratories, Madison, Wis., de- 
velopers of other successful building materials, will 
supply further information when it is available. 


CONVERTED DOUBLE-HUNG WINDOWS 


RADICAL departure from both the double-hung 

and casement window has been made by a new 
type window converter, which is shown in the illus- 
tration opposite. On interlocking metal-to-metal slides, 
both sash of the window slide up and down, tilt in for 
ventilation, or lie flat at a level just above the sill for 
cleaning or 100 per cent ventilation. They may also be 
removed entirely without difficulty. The slides in 
themselves are effective weatherstripping, and conven- 
tional weather strips are used at top, bottom, and 
center. By trimming the sash to size, the window con- 
verter may be attached to any standard double-hung 
wood sash in an old building; and in new construction, 
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sash ordered to size saves this amount of labor. The 
cost of the window for sash 13 in. thick, with glass 
up to 36 in. in height, is $6.00. The 134 in. sash, with 
glass up to 36 in. in height, costs $7.00. Additional 
amounts are added for windows of larger sizes. The 
additional cost, it is believed, will be more than made 
up for by the savings 
effected by the instal- 
lation of this type 
sash. Cleaning costs, 
and the possible dan- 
ger involved will be 
reduced or entirely 
eliminated. Especially 
on large installations, 
where high priced 
workers are employed 
will cleaning costs be 
appreciably cut down. 
The windows are held 
in a tilted or flat 
position by metal pin- 
ions. A pamphlet containing full installation data for 
architects and builders has been prepared by the Heintz 
Manufacturing Company, Olney Avenue at 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Continued on adv. page 28) 
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t feels the 
first breath of 


flame and in 
a flash calls the Fire Department 


The Aero Automatic system of fire detection is of special interest 
to the architectural profession for many important reasons..... 
The detecting element—copper tubing 412 of an inch in diameter 
. —is run along moulding or beams—often entirely out of sight 
and never conspicuous..... Aero is the fastest and most depend- 
able fire detection system available. It stands as a constant 
and never failing guard over every square foot of the property 
—ready to sound an alarm and summon the Fire Department 


the instant a fire occurs. 
The Aero System is protecting business and residential prop- 


erties throughout the nation— Central Station service is available 


AUTO MATI C in more than 250 communities. 


Let us tell you more about Aero..... We have a new booklet— 


FIRE ALARM “How the Aero Alarm ‘Feels’ Fire’ — an interesting story, 
a 


concisely told. Copy mailed on request. 
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SSL TEC VIANA 


5 SIXTH AVENUE - NEW YORK NY. 


mGDD> SYMBOL OF SECURITY SINCE 1873 
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‘Lhey 
Chose 


ROME CONVECTORS 
ies Convectors were 


selected for installation in the following buildings: 


Kresge Administration Building, Detroit 
Folger Shakespearean Library, Washington 
Federal Reserve Bank, Pittsburg 

Bahai Temple, Wilmette, III. 

Atwater Kent residence, Philadelphia 
Frank Goodyear residence, Aurora, N.Y. 


This very abbreviated list indicates the high type of 


building for which architects are selecting Rome Con- 
vectors. The reason for this preference is: Rome 


Convectors are 
BUILT UP TO A STANDARD 
NOT DOWN TO A PRICE 
Rome throws the whole weight of its resources and 


Not only has Rome 


consistently refused to sacrifice quality for price... but 


manufacturing facilities into quality. 
is actually raising the quality of its Convectors to an 
even higher standard. 

Standard Types and Sizes 


of Rome Convectors 


Rome has standardized its ROCOP Convectors as to 


tvpes, sizes (of which there are 21) and methods of 


installation. This standardization simplifies estimating 
and installation, eliminates errors and delays, and is 
sufficiently flexible to meet everyday requirements. 

ROBRAS Convectors are available in a wider variety 
of types and sizes, including those tor out-of-the-ordinary 
requirements. Rome Convectors are assurance of quality. 
a direct result of stand- 
ardization. For further information send for ROCOP 
and ROBRAS Bulletins. 


Rome 


Radiation Company 


DIVISION OF 


They also effect economy... 


Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated 
ROME, N. Y. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from adv. page 26) 
NEW HOME HUMIDIFIER 
O OPERATE in conjunction with the ordinary 


radiator heating, without duct work and using the 
same supply and return lines, a humidifying cabinet 


| especially suited for residences has been developed. 


With small water supply and drain lines added, one 
cabinet, 26 in. long, 7 in. wide, and 25 in. high, will 
supply adequate hu- 
midification for the 
average small home. 
Air from the room is 
drawn in through a 
grill, passes over the 
heating coil connected 
to the house heating 
system, and rises up- 
ward where it is hu- 
midified by contact 
with a spray. The air 
passes through a filter 
and then out into the 
room. No fans are 
used, because it oper- 
ates on the principle 
that air rises as it 
becomes heated. 

A basement model, suspended from the flooring, is 
also available for residence use. The grill opening is 
26 in. long and 12 in. wide, and is divided into two 
sections, the air being drawn in through one and sent 
out through the other. Although this may be operated 
on the same principle as the other, forced circulation 
will naturally give greater diffusion of the humidified 
air. If forced circulation is used, a small motor, which 
plugs into an ordinary light socket, must be installed 
to operate two fans. The water supply may be regulated 
by a hand valve, or automatically by a hygrostat. 

The device is manufactured by Carrier Engineering 
Corp., Newark, N. J., from whom data may be ob- 
tained. 





FUSELESS CIRCUIT-BREAKER 


Ses REPLACE the fuse as a protection against ab- 
normal loads and short circuits, a fuseless circuit 
breaker has been perfected for use on all types of 
electric circuits. The operating mechanism is designed 
for instant action. The contacts are held in closed 
position by a toggle composed of two sets of links, one 
of which is fulerumed to the contact mechanism, and 
the other on a cradle beam pivoted on the frame at one 
end and latched to the trip mechanism on the other. 
The trip mechanism consists of a bimetal thermal unit 
calibrated to trip at 125 per cent overload. Upon being 
released by the trip mechanism, the cradle beam moves, 
permitting the toggle linkage to break and the contacts 
(Continued on adv. page 30) 
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‘We also manufacture 


STAINLESS 


and Heat Resisting 


STEEL SHEETS 
AND LIGHT PLATES 





MERICAN 










STEEL SHEETS7-EVERY PURPOSE 


AMERICAN Products are well made in every particular, with 
close adherence to uniform quality standards—the kind that 
makes friends and keeps them. Supplied in Black and Galva- 
nized Sheets, Special Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates forall known 
purposes; also Krysrone Copper Steel Products for uses requir- 





ing maximum resistance to corrosion. Send for literature. 











[ AMERICAN BRIDGE ; : PRINCIPAL MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
| A Sanat ano Tis PLave Company CoLumaia STEEL Comp : ILLinot1s STEEL COMPANY LoraIn STEEL COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL 4 Wirz COMPANY ‘ Cyctone Fence MINNESOTA STEEL COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, Inon & R.R.COMPANY 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY LAL SHIPB’LDG. & Dry Dock Co, NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distributors—Columbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Calif. Export Distrioutors—United States Steel Products Company, New York, N.Y. 
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)} American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 
GENERAL OFFICES; Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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THEATERS 





STATE EDUCATION BUILDING 
HARRISBURG, Pa. 
GEHRON & Ross, ARCHITECTS 


Turn to 


The Man Behind the Scenes 
a he THE growing com- 
plexities of architectural 
practice you need not add the 
knowledge of 


REPRESENTATIVE 
INSTALLATIONS 


Theaters 
Roxy, New York 
Paramount, New York 
Met. Opera House, Nex 

York 

Guild, New Ycrk 
Music Box, New York 
Mastbaum, Philadel phia 
Loew's, Pittsburgh 
Metro politan, Boston 
Chicage, Chicago 
Harris, Chicago 
Oriental, Chicago 
Earle, Washington, D.C. 
Palace, ¢ leveland 


stage planning 
and equipment. All you have 
to know ts the name Peter 


Clark. 


OR MORE than 25 vears, 
Peter Clark, Inc. 
cooperating with architects from 


has been 


New York to California in Fisher, Detroit 

=, J . . . Fox, Detroit 
solving the intricate planning Michigan, Detroit 
and mechanical problems of Fox, St. Louis 


Orpheum, Minnea poli 
Fox, Atlanta 

Saenger, Vew Orlean 

Vetro politan, Denver 


stage layouts. Yours may be 
smallest 


theater in the world, it may be 


the largest or the 


Public Assembly Halls 


(dlantic City Convention 
7 ’ Hall 
whatever the 1uditcrium, Cleveland 
. . Convention Hall, Philadel- 
Clark 1s pre- phia 
Severance all levelanc 
of really helpful erance Hall, ¢ eland 
- . Community Center, West- 
chester, N. Y 


your first or your fifty-first 
theater job 

problem, Peter 
pared to be 


service to you. 


p”’ ER CLARK maintains 
a staff 


of competent engi- 


Educational Institutions 
Yale University 
Columbia University 
Seward Park H. S., New 
York 
Central H. S., Washington 
East H. S., Columbus, O. 


PETER CLARK, Inc. 


544 WEST 30TH STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


SEE SWEET S C-3806, 3807 


neers whose services are at your 


disposal. 
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PRODUCTS AND PRACTICE 


(Continued from adv. page 28) 


to open. To close the circuit again, it is not necessary to 
install any new parts, but simply to throw the switch 
which protrudes through the panel. Data are available 
from Westinghouse Elec. and Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh. 
For use in the home the Flipon has been designed. A 





section through it is 
shown above, and an 
assembly of them in 
what is known as a 
Nofuze Load Center 
is shown at the right. 
In the event of an 
overload or short cir- 
cuit, service may be 
immediately restored 
by flipping the han- 
dle. The 15 to 50 am- 
pere breakers are 
available in 1, 2, and 3 pole combinations, 125 and 250 
volts. Breakers up to 600 amperes are available in 2 
and 3 pole combinations, up to 575 volts. 





IMPROVED PACKLESS VALVE 


i ELIMINATE escaping steam or water and to 
prevent loss in efficiency from in-leakage of air into 
vacuum pump or one pipe vacuum systems, a new type 
leak-proof bellows is used in a packless radiator valve. 
One notable im- 
provement is that 
“creeping’’ of the 
valve from its seat, 
due to steam pressure. 
is eliminated by a 
‘friction brake.’’ In- 
formation on the 
valve, known as 
No. 37, may be ob- 
tained from the Hoff- 
man Specialty Com- 
pany, whose main of- 
fice is in Waterbury, 
Conn. 
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residence of Mr. Frederick Wing Rockwell, Norfolk, Connecticut, is equipped 


ymplete telephone convenience with two central office lines, a dial inter- 





municating system, and twelve telephone outlets. There are additional outlets 
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YOUR CLIENTS CAN CALL 


HALL, OR ACROSS THE COUNTRY, OVER 


REGULAR BELL TELEPHONES 


IN PLANNING larger homes and estates, it is often 
important to provide for communication between 
rooms and between buildings, as well as to the 
outside world. Then boudoir can talk to kitchen 
or library to garage, easily, quickly. Time and 
steps are saved for all the household. 

Such convenience can be readily arranged by 
consulting the local telephone company. They'll 
help you choose the Bell inter-communicating sys- 
tem best adapted to your project. They'll show 
you how conduit can be built into walls and floors 
to carry and conceal all wiring to provide 
telephone outlets wherever they're wanted 
and to protect against most types of service 
interruptions. There is no charge for this advisory 
service. Just call the Business Office and ask for 
**Architects’ and Builders’ Service.”’ 
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in the superintendent's and gardener’ s cottages. TAYLOR AND Levi, Architects, 
New York City. Orto E. Goitpscumiprt, Consulting Engineer, New York City 


For full efficiency, such arrangements should be carefully planned in advance 
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BOOK FORUM 


FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


i parapes are many 
who agree with Al- 
exander Woolcott in 
his declaration that if 
he suffered to 
apply the word ‘gen- 
ius’ to only one living 
American,” he would 
have to “‘save it up 
for Frank Lloyd 
Wright.’’ And in 
reading the auto- 
biography of the Sage 
of Taliesen, one is in- 
clined to believe that 
if the same pressure 
were put upon Mrr. 
Wright, he would come to the same conclusion. In other 
men, egotism is a fault; in Frank Lloyd Wright, it is 
simply substantiation, unneeded probably, of Mr. 
Woolcott’s claim. 

The same non-conformity which marks Mr. Wright's 
architecture also marks his writing. This is not the 
simple prose style adopted by the successful biographers 
of the time. It is rhythmic, poetic, and flows along un- 
conscious of the traditional limitations imposed upon 
biographic literature. 

Incidents from his personal as well as his professional 
life follow each other in rapid succession, interrupted 
only to define principles or to explain beliefs. From his 
first days in the office of Adler and Sullivan to his 
recognition today as a prophet, at home as well as 
abroad, the story is one which provokes challenge as 
well as interest. 

One has the feeling that Frank Lloyd Wright is as 
much a cause as he is a person. He preached with his 
life, with his work, and with his voice. Since all were in 
opposition to the accepted order, it was inevitable that 
they should be received unsympathetically. He 
fortunate, in comparison to others who have chosen 
similarly independent paths, that he has been recog- 
nized at all during his lifetime. Most eulogies’take the 
form of obituaries 

A rare quality of the book is that the opinions are 
fully as interesting as the incidents, probably more so 
to members of the profession. His suffering at the hands 
of ‘‘duty-bound”’ representatives of the law, and of the 
equally ‘‘duty-bound”’ representatives of the press will 
awaken sympathy, but the elaboration on principles of 


‘“ were 





FRANK 


LLOYD WRIGHT 


iS 


THE 


architecture is far more stimulating, far more conse- 
quential. 

In the chapter on modern architecture, he sets forth 
the four new resources upon which a truly modern archi- 
tecture must be based. ‘‘The first new resource is a 
super-material. Glass. The second new resource is a new 
standard means. Tenuity. The third new resource is a 
new sense of the Nature of Materials. The fourth new 
resource Pattern Natural. All create new 
grasp on building and are demanding new significance. 

. The fourth resource and the fifth demand for new 
significance is ornament integral as poetry.” 

With this as the skeleton, Mr. Wright presents his 
case for the architecture of which he is apparently the 
only apostle. He has words of condemnation for the 
modernists as well as the traditionalists, castigating both 
as seekers of popular favor, and blind or unheeding to 
the true light of organic architecture. He summarizes 
his own life and attitude in this fashion: 

‘| sincerely don’t believe I have been very consistent. 
Off on holidays too often. But direction has never 
changed nor developments hindered. And I’ve always 
returned from a holiday refreshed for the work in hand 

having learned much more from the ‘aside’ than 
from the ‘line’ itself.” 


is as 





The Imperial Hotel, Tokio 
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-in buildings 
soil, waste, vent lines 
and rain leaders need 


effective protection 
from atmospheric corrosion 


S™ Pipe with a copper content has its most marked 
and best recognized value where alternate wet and 
dry exposure must be endured. Under such exposure, its 
protective influence is known to be considerable even 
though the percentage of copper used be very small. 
Wherever long life is desired of pipe lines in large build- 
ings, and “atmospheric corrosion”, so called, is the de- 
termining factor, NATIONAL Copper-Steel Pipe is recom- 
mended as more economical than ordinary steel. The 
extra cost is too little to be a barrier—the added years 
of service more than compensate. For full information, 
read Bulletin 11 on NATIONAL Copper-Steel Pipe— 


The Original Copper-Steel Pipe 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Subsidiary of United (UU States Steel Corporation 


—_—_—_—— 
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Look For The Green Color! 





NATIONAL COPPER- 
STEEL Pipe is marked as 
follows: BLACK Pire— 








Smaller sizes colored 





green. Larger sizes, 





two green stripes run- 
ning lengthwise. GaAtL- 
VANIZED Pipe—All 
sizes, two green stripes 
running lengthwise 





NATIONAL 
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To get 
the best results 


in piping design... 





To assure low cost in installation as well as in 
maintenance . . . to make certain of permanently 
tight, leakproof lines ...to minimize turbu- 


lence... to erection... to 


eliminate 
specify welding. 


No better evidence could be found in its favor 


speed 
heavy, cumbersome joints, 
than the fact that this simple method of pipe 
line installation during recent years has spread 
remarkably, and is fast becoming standard 
practice among foremost architects and engineers. 


Now that Taylor Forge Fittings are available in 
a complete line, completely seamless, the welding of 
pipe installations requires but the making of a 
series of simple, circumferential welds. This 
feature, combined with the fact that Taylor 
Forge Elbows have tangents for easy and accu- 
rate alignment, and the fact that all fittings, the 
Ells, Tees, Reducing Nipples, Welding Caps and 
Welding Neck Flanges have ends machine-tool 
beveled for welding, permits the attainment of 
the best possible in piping design. 


Data Sheet 32-2 gives complete details 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS, 
P. O. Box 485, Chicago 


CHICAGO 
50 Church St., New York 


: 2a. 
CBA 
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COLONIAL CHURCH ARCHITECTURE 


fbn profession again becomes in debt to Philip B. 
Wallace as one of the finest photographic historians 
of Colonial architecture that we have ever had. *‘ Colo- 
nial Churches and Meeting Houses’’ of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Delaware is the subject of his latest 
book, a sequel to the admirable ‘‘Colonial Houses of 
Philadelphia.”’ It is characteristic of his work that he 
records not only the general characteristics of the build- 
ing upon which he turns his camera, but that he seeks 
out the details which would interest the architect if the 
latter were to visit the buildings himself. 

It is a fault in many of us that we recall only the 
principle characteristics of a period and omit in our 
thinking the less known individual beauties which have 
been passed on. In the more than 300 large plates, and 
the 50 full page measured drawings which compose the 
volume, care has been taken to-record, for the most part, 
only those details which have not become familiar 
through constant reproduction or use. Much of the 
material has not found its way into print before, and is 
available only in these pages. 

Besides Christ Church, St. Peter’s, Old Swedes, St. 
Paul’s, the First Quakers’ Meeting House, and other 
celebrated familiar Philadelphia buildings, many small 
less known churches and meeting houses in the rural 
sections of the three states, are illustrated fully. 


COLONIAL CHURCHES AND MEETING HOUSES, by Philip B. Wal- 
lace, 350 plates, measured drawings, 94% 12%, cloth. Published by 
Arch. Book Pub. Co., New York. Price $20.00 


St. Peter's Church, Philadelphia, from Mr. Wallace’s book 
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{ddition to First National Bank Building. 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst and White. General Contractor: Paul Steenberg Construction Company. 


The original building occupies the right-hand portion of the above illustration; the taller structure, at the left, is the addition. 
—— 


oe /+amework of BETH LEHEM 


Bethlehem Steel Company, General Offices, Bethlehem, Pa 
istrict Offices: New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 


s zt yy ID E G 
Wa shing on, ] L Z i l \ E 
anta, Pitts burgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detr it, Chicago, ot. 


Louis 
Houston, Dallas 
Pacific Coast Distributor: Pacific Coast Steel Corporation, 


San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu Str uectur al Sha es 
Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation, 


25 Broadway, New York City 
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FULTON 


fot! 

Syl 
TEMPERATURE 

CONTROL 





ECONOMY >::>. 





for one or a gang 
of Unit Heaters 


Now, before you specify any unit heater 
control, investigate the new Sylphon 
Control No.9-S that effects major steam 
savings and provides working areas 
with constant, modulated heat, regard- 
less of outside weather conditions or 


room ex posure. 


Simple and inexpensive No. 9-S does 
double duty, controls both fans and steam 
—anticipates temperature changes and 
corrects them before they become notice- 
able. Unlike controls that regulate fans 
alone, No. 9-S throttles the steam flow 
in proportion to the temperature re- 
quirement. Fans are shut off only when 
sharp temperature variations cannot be 
met by the steam valve alone. Hence, 
No. 9-S does not impose heavy starting 
duty on electrical equipment with fre- 
quent on and off cycles. Neither does 
it waste heat by attempting to regulate 
temperature by interrupting circulation. 
For when fans are idle and steam con- 
tinues to flow—heat 


wasting fuel, money. 


The installation of the No. 9-S is sim- 
ple. Locate its adjustable thermostatic 
element at working level—connect this 
regulator with one or a gang of unit 
heaters and it will maintain healthful 
working conditions of constant, modu- 


lated temperature wherever unit heaters 


rises, is lost, 


are employed. Itssteam savings soon pay 
for its installation. You should have 
Bulletin JA-540, describing this new 
Sylphon Control, in your files. Write 
for it today. 


FULTON SYLPHON (0. 


KNOXVILLE TENN... U.S.A. 
European Representatives, Crosby Valve and Eng. 
Co., Led., 41-2 Foley St., London, W. 1, Eng.; 
Canadian Representatives, Darling Bros., Ltd., 
140 Prince St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
Representatives in All Principal Cities in U. S. A. 
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ESSAYS ON ARCHITECTURE 


NLAUDE BRAGDON offers 7 he Frozen Fountain as 

4 ‘‘the final distillation of many years of thought and 
experimentation along unusual lines.’’ Those who are 
familiar with his mathematical explanations of archi- 
tectural design will recognize immediately the subject 
‘matter. Those unfamiliar with Mr. Bragdon’s theses 
‘should, for their entertainment as well 
education, investigate. 

Explaining his point of view, Mr. Bragdon says, “If 
‘a work of architecture is, in the well known phrase, 
‘frozen music,’ it is so only by reason of an harmonious 
relation between its various parts — otherwise it is 
only frozen noises.’’ With this as a premise he traces the 
mathematical relation between elements of good design 
‘in the production of harmony. He advocates for all 
architectural designers the mastery of the principles of 
dynamic symmetry as useful and necessary parts of 
their equipment for self-expression. 

Fortunately, Mr. Bragdon has provided ample illus- 
trations for his theories; for very often he plunges “off 
the deep end.”’ The tables, mathematical formulae, and 
geometrically explained drawings are ample material 
for the serious student of design. One of the most val- 
uable sections of the book is the condensation of the 
principles of dymanic symmetry into four pages of 
diagrams and explanatory tests. Those who have list- 
ened hours on end to lectures on the subject will be 
especially gratified to examine this section particularly. 
THE FROZEN FOUNTAIN, by Claude Bragdon, 124 pp., 7% X10, 

cloth, illus. Alfred A Knopf, New York. Price $3.75 
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A mathematical design from The Frozen Fountain 
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eruelling tests 
prove Stamina of PR PIPE 


(PAUI 


Actual bathroom set-up given 3000 per 
min. vibration test, 3400 lb. hot water test and 


other tests far beyond demands of actual service. 


Ifyou would like to know what P R Pipe 
will actually stand, read belowabout some extremely 
severe tests at Columbia University, New York. 

P R Pipe and compression fittings, as ordered 
from distributors’ stock without special selection, 
were used. A typical bathroom piping system was 
set up on a frame to duplicate actual conditions. 
But the tests put this system under strains and 
stresses never met with in actual service.. 


following tabulation shows: 


h Bath 
.as the University. PR Pipe is 
resist Sree ~ ing and has effec tia 
with « 








Cold Water Test 


| Hot Water Test 


— 


| 

Torsion Tests (for tightness « 
joints against slippage) 

| 


Vibration Test 
Deflection Test 


Pressure introduced at 100 lbs, Stepped up to 150 


lbs. Valves closed 


City pressure raised to 250 lbs. Held. Then pressure 


was shot up... to 1430 lbs... . 2400, 3000, 3400! 


(1) Pipe completely turned 3 times (2) a 2-ft 


. length 
of 34” pipe, tee in center, twisted in machine 


System filled with water at 125 lbs. Vibration from 


an air compressor on system 


A 2-ft. length of 34” pipe, with tee in center and 


couplings at end. Full of water at 100 Ibs. 





99.9% pure 


€ thickness 


REVERE PIPE) 


copper fre from flax s. 


No leaks 


No leak in pipe 


(1) Fitting held (2) at 810 inch-lbs. 


pipe twisted shut but fitting held 


Vibrations at 


ar 
3000 


for min. 


min. 30 


loss of pressure 

Pipe bent in machine to deflection 
of 4.83 in. in 253¢ in. of 
No leaks. 


lbs. before leaking 


length. 


Pressure raised to 2370 


For further information address Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated, 230 Park Ave., N.Y. C. 





om Piping set-up of PR Pipe and compression fittings as tested at Columbia 
It is rustproof, will 
of S. P. S. (standard pipe sixe Joined 


ompression or solder fittings. 


impulses per 


No leaks, no 
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al. NOTICES AND EVENTS 


ERNEST J. RUSSELL NEW 
PRESIDENT OF A. I. A. 


Y VIRTUE of his being the sole nominee for 

the office, Ernest J. Russell, prominent St. 
Louis architect, a member of the firm of Mauran & 
Russell, will succeed Robert D. Kohn of New 
York, as president of the American Institute of 
Architects. Others whose nominations were un- 
opposed were Frank C. Baldwin of Washington, 
D). C., for secretary, Edwin Bergstrom of Los 
Angeles, for treasurer, and James O. Betelle of 
Newark and Herbert E. Hewitt for regional direc- 
tors. 

1). Knickerbocker Boyd, Philadelphia, and 
Charles D. Maginnis, Boston, were nominated for 
first vice president, and John C. Bollenbacher, 
Chicago, and Horace W. Peaslee, Washington, 
Ll). C., for second vice president. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION 
FOR TENTH OLYMPIC GAMES 


ie CONJUNCTION with the Olympic Games 
to be held this summer in Los Angeles, an 
international competition in architecture, as well 
as in other arts, will be held. Work submitted by 
architects, artists, sculptors, musicians, and writ- 
ers will be exhibited throughout the period set 
aside for the games in the Los Angeles Museum of 
History, Science and Art. Architectural designs to 
be eligible must have as their subject sports build- 
ings, stadiums, gymnasiums, playgrounds, club 
buildings, swimming pools, airports, and buildings 
of similar character. 

Only those buildings designed or erected since 
1928, the time of the last Olympiad, are eligible 
for hanging. Medals and diplomas will be awarded 
to the winners. Complete details may be obtained 
from Miss Leila Mechlin, Director, American Art 
Section, 801 Barr Building, Farragut 
Washington, D. C. 


Square, 


NEWCOMB APPOINTED DEAN 
OF FINE ARTS AT ILLINOIS 


— IRD NEWCOMB, for the past fourteen 
years Professor of the History of Architec- 
ture at the University of Illinois, has been ap- 
pointed Dean of the newly established College of 
Fine and Applied Arts. Educated at the Universi- 
ties of Kansas, Illinois, and Southern California, 
Professor Newcomb has held professorships at 
Southern California and Texas A. & M. 

The College of Fine and Applied Arts at Illinois 
was formed through a grouping of the departments 
of architecture, art, landscape architecture and 
music. 
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EDWIN S. GORDON 
1867-1932 


~DWIN S. GORDON, senior member of the 
firm of Gordon & Kaelber, one of the most 
prominent architectural firms in Northern New 
York, died April 5th. Mr. Gordon had been ill for 
a short time. 

A native of Rochester, Mr. Gordon received his 
education at the Mechanics Institute, with which 
he later became associated as instructor for four- 
teen years. Before forming a partnership with 
William G. Kaelber, he had been associated with 
Claude Bragdon and J. Foster Warner. Among the 
many prominent Rochester buildings designed by 
Mr. Gordon were the new University of Rochester 
buildings, the Eastman Theater, in association 
with McKim, Mead & White, and many public 
and office buildings in the city. He was a Fellow 
of the American Institute of Architects. 


MARJORIE PIERCE WINS 
KELLEY FELLOWSHIP 


HE James Templeton Kelley Fellowship has 

been awarded to Miss Marjorie Pierce, M. 1. T. 
graduate. The fellowship provides an income of 
$2500 for a year of foreign travel, and is open to 
architects and students of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, or Massachusetts. It is administered by 
the Boston Society of Architects. 


WESTCHESTER ARCHITECTS’ EXHIBITION 


“THE annual exhibition of the Westchester 

County Society of Architects of New York is 
being held from April 27th to May 3rd at the 
County Center in White Plains. 


REAL ESTATE COURSE ADDED 
TO COLUMBIA CURRICULUM 


COURSE in real estate economics, designed for 
adults studying at home, is now being offered 
by Columbia University through the Extension 
division of the university. Both the legal and com- 
mercial aspects of the subject will be covered, in- 
cluding property rights, contracts of sale, deeds, 
mortgages, leases, the creation and location of 
cities, the development of sections, and city 
planning. 


ERRATUM 


N PAGE 91 of the January, 1932, issue of THE 
Forum, in the article entitled ‘‘The Eco- 
nomic Thickness of Thermal Insulation’’ by John 
Burchard 2nd, the values for oil and gas were 
reversed. The error occurred in Table 1 at the bot- 
tom of the left-hand column. 
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... Modern schools 
use TE-PE-CO china 
in their domestic 
science departments 


Good plumbing fixtures are an economy and 
those who know appreciate the fact that Te-pe-co 
Vitreous China ware cannot be surpassed, in 
either design or material. 


Particularly is this true in school building installa- 
tion, where the usage is severe, children being 
notoriously indifferent to the appointments about 
them. The reasons for the superiority of Te-pe-co 
Vitreous China are really simple. Te-pe-co China 
is fired at a higher temperature than is possible 
with other materials. This makes both the body 
and glaze much harder. Dirt and grease will not 
adhere to its highly polished surface, nor is 
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Trenton Centrai High School 
Trenton, N. J. 
Ernest Sibley, Architect 


it affected by anything but hydrofluoric acid. 


For many years vitreous china has been recog- 
nized as the last word in durability and sanitation. 
Formerly the use of it was limited to lavatories, 
closets and other small fixtures. Now Te-pe-co 
Vitreous China Kitchen Sinks and Laundry Tubs 
mark the beginning of a new era in the sanita- 
tion of kitchens and laundries. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 
Trenton, N. Jj., U. S.A. 


National Showrooms: 
New York City . . . 101 Park Ave. 
Philadelphia ... Architects Bidg. 
17th & Sansom Streets 


Bronch Offices: 
Boston and Chicago 
Export Office : 

115 Broad St., New York City 


Vitreous China Laundry Tubs and Kitchen Sinks in School Domestic Science Department 


OUR GUARANTEE . .. We moke but one grode of wore... 


the best that can be produced ...and sell it at reasonable prices. We 
sell no seconds or culls. Our ware is guaranteed to be equal in quality 
and durability to any sanitary ware made in the world. The Te-Pe-Co 
trade mark is found on all goods manufactured by us and is your 
guarantee that you have received that for which you have paid. 


TE-PE-CO PLUMBING 
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THE CUTLER 
MAIL CHUTE 


TO INSURE standard, de- 
pendable equipment in- 
stalled promptly at moderate 
cost, the Cutler Mail Chute 
should be specified by name. 
If desired, approximate estr 
mates will be furnished in 
advance. 


If preferred,a stated sum may 
be allowed to cover this item. 








Full information, details, specifica- 
tions and estimates on request. 


CUTLER MAILCHUTE CO. 


General Offices and Factory 
ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 














“Over-the-Top” Door Equip- 
ment offers the most revolution- 
ary improvement in garage door 
Operation since earages came 
into existence. ‘ e 


ep the doors, up out 
of the way. 


Easily operated by 
women and children. 


3 Aeptigits to OLD or 
neu 


doors. 


e Quickly installed—no 
costly fitting. 


e Weather - tight — no 
snow or ice worries. 


Never needs adjust- 
ment or servicing. — 


a For doors aes 
from 8 to 18' in wid 
and 7' to 12' in beight. 
Priced within the 
reach of every purse. 
Architects! Write today for 
complete information on‘ Over- 
the-Top"’ Door Equipment now 


available in handy form—suita- 
ble for filing. 


FRANTZ MFG. CO. 
Sterling, IL. Dept. AF 
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SALE OF VALUABLE BOOKS 


HE Women’s Committee for the Benefit of Unem 
ployed Architects and Draftsmen in the New Yor 
area will offer for sale a complete set of six volumes of th 
Iconography of Manhattan Island. The books were 
presented to the committee by I. N. Phelps Stokes 
New York architect. The sale price has been set at $700 


PAINT AND VARNISH GROUP 
WINS ASSOCIATION AWARD 


B ius American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Association was selected as the winner of the 193} 
award of American Trade The 
award is given annually association reporting 
accomplishments most valuable to the 
public, and to industry at large. 


Association Executives. 
to the 
considered 
to its own industry, 


EARLY VIRGINIA ARCHITECTURE 


_ current interest displayed in the Virginia Tide- 
water, emphasized at the present time by the res- 
toration of Williamsburg, lends added interest to this 
impressive volume on the architecture of those early 
Colonial plantations. The authors have assembled 
photographs and historical material on fifteen different 
buildings. Although many of them are in a state of 
unpreservation which does not permit recording in full 
detail, the ‘‘charred ruins,’’ as Fiske Kimball says in 
the introduction, ‘“‘and bare surfaces here come to life 
and glow”’ under their touch. 


The Adam Thoroughgood House, Greenspring, 
Bacon’s Castle, Fairfield, Ampthill, Stratford, West- 
over, Rosewell, Cleve, Mount Airy, and the President’s 


House at Williamsburg are some of the famous residences 
of another day that are reproduced here. Accompanying 
the photographs and measured drawings of each house, 
there is a brief historical sketch of the building, from 
which, we learn, among other things, that Thomas 
Jefferson was the unsuccessful suitor for the hand of 
the owner's daughter in not one, but two, instances. 


DOMESTIC COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE OF 


. Barrows, 


TIDEWATER, VIR- 
191 pp., 11 x 14, cloth, 


GINIA, T. T. Waterman and J. A 
illustrated. Scribner's. Price $12.50 





The Adam Thoroughgood House 
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